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CONCERNING ENCYCLOPEDIAS. 


_Wuar a host of questions there are constantly | 


cropping up in the course of one’s ordinary reading, 
of one’s every-day conversation. How does M. Pas- 
teur treat his patients, and the Emperor of Russia | 
his neighbours? What are socialism, crofters, | 
blizzards, cantilevers, dynamitards, euchre, switch- | 
back-railways, tobogganing, and theosophy? Who 
are Emin Bey, Daudet, Walt Whitman, Campion, 
Booth, Beckx, Begg, and Bubb Doddington ? 
Where are Penjdeh, Baku, Battenberg, Saskatch- 
ewan, Angra Pequena? Who are the Basques, 
and whence did the gypsies come? When was 
boycotting invented, the phonograph, volapiik, | 
and the bowie knife? Who wrote the Letters of 
Junius, the Imitatio, or Shakespeare’s plays? 

From thirty learn thirty thousand. It is easy, 
indeed, asking questions. To answer them is not 
so easy, though the answer to nearly everything 
lies somewhere—in the columns of the Times, in 
this or that costly folio, in a consular blue-book, 
in the pages of a scientific journal What, then ; 
to solve every petty problem must one run up 
to London and ransack the book-shelves of the 
British Museum? Assuredly, some such a pil- 
grimage would often be our sole alternative to 
ignorance, were it not for the precious labours 
of a heathen Chinee and his fellow-encyclo- 
pdists. 

In 1726, when Diderot and D’Alembert were | 


| 


produced a score and more of kindred compila- 
tions. There was the Historia Naturalis of the 
Elder Pliny, who perished during the eruption of 
Vesuvius in 79 a.p. Its thirty-seven books treat 
of geography, zoology, medicine, magic, and half- 
a-dozen more branches of knowledge and ignor- 
ance. There was the Speculum Majus of Vincent 
de Beauvais, a Dominican friar who flourished 
about the middle of the thirteenth century, and 
who styled his work Speculum ‘because it briefly 
contains almost everything he could collect from 
innumerable works that is worthy of speculation.’ 
It is divided into more than ten thousand chapters, 
several of which, that, for instance, on Botany, 
are subdivided alphabetically—an approach to 
the modern encyclopedic arrangement. There 
was the De Proprietatibus Rerwm (On the Prop- 
erties of Things) of our own countryman, the 
Franciscan Bartholomew de Glanville. Written 
about 1360, this became exceedingly popular in 
‘its translation (1398) by the Cornishman John 
Trevisa, a translation of great linguistic interest, 
since in the early manuscripts and the various 
printed editions of it may be traced the gradual 
changes in the English tongue during the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, Again, there was Johann 
Alsted’s Encyclopedia (7 vols, Herborn, 1630), 
noteworthy as one of the first works bearing that 
title ; but so broken up, like its predecessors, into 
books, according to subjects, that it is difficult, 
often impossible, to light on what one is wanting. 


boys at school, there was printed at Pekin the | Huge treatises are encyclopedic articles only in 
K’in Ting Ku Kin tw shu tsih Cl’eng, or Com- | the sense that a ham and a quartern loaf are a 
plete Thesaurus of Writings Ancient and Modern, | potential packet of sandwiches. And finally there 
under the auspices of Kang Hi, the enlightened | were the anonymous Universal Historical, Geo- 
and scholarly Emperor of China, The fruit: of | graphical, Chronological, and Classical Dictionary 
forty years’ labour, it filled no fewer than five | (2 vols. 1703), and Dr Harris’s Lexicon Technicum, 
thousand and twenty volumes, with maps, plans, | or an Universal English Dictionary of Arts and 
and illustrative designs ; but was restricted to a} Sciences (1704). Themselves descendants of the 
hundred copies, one of which found its way in| foreign dictionaries and lexicons of Moreri, 
1878 to the British Museum Library, | Hoffman, Bayle, and other seventeenth-century 

One might plausibly pronounce this the first, as scholars, these two works may be deemed the 
it is certainly the biggest, of encyclopedias. But | first parents of all the subsequent race of English 
during the seventeen venturies preceding its ap- | encyclopedias, cyclopawdias of arts and sciences, 
pearance, the ‘foreign devils’ of the West had | and biographical dictionaries. 
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The earlier of them, the Universal Dictionary, 
has escaped the notice of all writers on the 
subject ; indeed, Mr Lyons asserts positively that 
Harris’s folio was ‘the first alphabetical encyclo- 

gedia written in English.’ Yet the Dictionary 
_ ware Re not to be utterly forgotten, for it is full, 
concise, lively, and, all things considered, wonder- 
fully accurate. This, though one smiles at its 
statement that ‘the Arms of the Emperor of 
Japan are 3 Trefoils Argent in a Field Sables ;’ 
or at the vagueness of the following articles: 
‘Abraham, a Bishop who liv’d only upon Raw 
Herbs, yet entertain’d others Hospitably with 
good Victuals and Wine ;’ and ‘ Zareba, said to be 
a province of Arabia, of which, however, we could 
gain no exact information.’ The use of ’em for 
them gives a quaint ‘Harry Esmond’ flavour to 
the style; and we cannot sufficiently admire the 
charity that concluded the article on James II. 
with this remark: ‘Tho’ he began to reign well 
enough, yet the remainder of his Government 
being blameworthy, I will draw a veil over the 
whole.’ 

At this point, our subject naturally branches 
into as many heads as a hydra’s, and nearly as 
many as those of an old Scottish sermon. But 
we are not going to dwell on Ephraim Chambers’s 
Cyclopedia (2 vols., 1728); on the epoch-making, 
revolution-causing Hncyclopédie of D’Alembert and 
Diderot (35 vols., 1751-80) ; on the Encyclopedia 
Britannica (3 vols., 1768-71 ; 9th ed., vols, i.—xxiii., 
A—Ups, 1875-88); on Coleridge’s Encyclopedia 
Metropolitana (28 vols., 1817-45); on Knight’s 
English Cyclopedia (23 vols., 1854-62) ; on Cham- 
bers’s Encyclopedia (10 vols. 1860-68; 2d ed., 
vol, i., 1888) ; or on Mr Leslie Stephen’s Dictionary 
of National Biography (vols. i.-xiv., A—D, 1885- 
88). Instead, we propose to offer some desultory 
remarks on encyclopedias generally and on the 
methods of their manufacture. 

Encyclopedias differ like stars in magnitude. 
They vary in price from three shillings to one 
hundred and fifty pounds; in weight from nine 
ounces to four hundredweights; in rate of 
development from a few months to more than 
a century; in value from minus to «—hyper- 
excellence. Cost does not matter much, if only 
one is rich; nor ponderosity, if one is stout of 
arm; no, nor slowness of production, if one 
comes of a long-lived stock, or has children and 

randchildren to inherit the early volumes. 

nder such conditions one might safely have 
invested in the Encyclopédie Méthodique (166 vols, 
1782-1832), or even in the still vaster Allgemeine 
Encyclopidie of Ersch and Gruber, which, com- 
menced in 1818, had reached in 1888 its 168th 
volume, and still is not nearly completed. 

There is, however, one drawback to these 
monumental works: the ablest articles are apt 
in course of time to become obsolete, imperfect, 
absolutely wrong. This was true in the slow- 
coach days of our grandfathers; it is ten times 
more true in the present lightning age of change 
and progress. Glance back at the past ten years. 
Cyprus ten years ago was Turkish still; King 
Theebaw had not yet ascended the Burmese 
throne ; the Prince Imperial and the Comte de 
Chambord were both possible candidates for the 
crown of France; Khartoum, ay and Gordon, 
were names little known to Englishmen ; no bom- 


bardment had shattered the forts of Alexan- |b 


dria ; and Beaconsfield, Beecher, Borrow, Carlyle, 
Darwin, Doré, ‘George Eliot,’ Emerson, Fitz- 
gerald, Gambetta, Garibaldi, Gortschakoff, Presi- 
dent Grant, Victor Hugo, Lord Iddesleigh, Liszt, 
Longfellow, Pusey, Ranke, Charles Reade, Ros- 
setti, Dean Stanley, Trollope, and Wagner were 
still alive. 

Alive, but not therefore unknown ? 

Unknown at least to those encyclopedias and 
biographical dictionaries which take no account 
of the living, which require that a man must 
have died, if only a half-year before, to be worthy 
of a niche in their Valhalla. We do not our- 
selves believe that this rule was really dictated 
by a wish to exclude all matters of living interest. 
Rather its motive seems to be the fear that an 
article dealing with an unfinished career must 
itself of necessity be incomplete. Granted, it 
must; but so, too, must the bulk of the non- 
biographical articles. An article on any city or 
country, any branch of science or art, is seldom 
complete long after it has left its author’s hands. 
Write an article to-day on Bulgaria; by the time 
it is printed and given to the world, the whole 
face of affairs may have altered ; Bulgaria, indeed, 
may be wiped clean out of the map. Concerning 
the dead even one can never feel sure of having 


said the last word. Who could have written |) 


a faithful account of Bothwell before the appear- 
ance of his Life in Danish by Schiern? Or 
how can a really complete article be produced 
on Lord Beaconsfield so long as his diaries remain 
unpublished? To exclude Darwin, but admit 
the Darwinian theory; to describe Armstrong 
guns and the Bessemer process, but tell nothing 
about their inventors ; to give sketches of German 
History and Tractarianism, but leave out Bis- 
marck and Cardinal Newman—why, this is to 
work at a sum with half of the factors omitted. 

There are hundreds, thousands, of other sub- 
jects demanding the same nice judgment on the 
editor's part, if he would shun the Scylla of 
omission, nor fall into the Charybdis of repetition. 
From four or five of the best and most recent 
works of general reference it were easy to frame 
a portentous list of omissions. Here are a few, 
culled at random: the Regents Murray and 
Morton, Sir Thomas Overbury, the dramatist 
Kyd, John Law and William Paterson, Philemon 
Holland, John Hales, North (Plutarch’s trans- 
lator), Prynne, Davoust, Gunpowder Plot (the 
Gowrie Conspiracy in the same work gets thirty- 
eight lines), the Peninsular and Crimean Wars 
(the Thirty and Seven Years’ Wars have each an 
article), Ascidian, Juggernaut, Mica, Coquimbo, 
Dettingen, Maelstrom, Mont Cenis, Capes God and 
Horn, Magdalena. On the other hand, you some- 
times find the same facts stated twice or thrice 
over in the very same work under such different 
headings as Boxing and Pugilism, Russia and 
Peter the Great, Catholic Emancipation and 
Roman Catholic Emancipation, British Navy and 
Navy (British), Borough and Municipality, Beat- 
ing the Bounds and Perambulation of Parishes, 
Annates and First-fruits, and Banner, Colours, 
Crescent, Eagle, Ensign, Flag, Oriflamme, Pennant, 
Pennon, Signals, Standard, Tricolour, and Union 
Jack, 

Certain it is that there must be some amount 
of repetition, though it can be greatly minimised 
y means of skilful cross-references ; certain, too, 
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that no work can aim at telling everything, even 
though it does claim to be a ‘dictionary of uni- 
versal information.’ All information is not valu- 
able. That imparted by Mr F.’s aunt in Little 
Dorrit was decidedly worthless; so was that 
demanded of Water-baby Tom by the Turnip: 
‘Can you tell me the name of a place that nobody 
ever heard of, where nothing ever happened, in a 
country not yet discovered?’ The Perfect Ency- 
clopedia (Utopie, anno Millennii) will aim, of 
course, at absolute utility—will tell everything 
that may be reasonably wanted about everything 
likely to be ever looked for, tell it with the 
utmost conciseness consistent with clearness and 
good literary style. 

Yes, utilitarianism—‘the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number’—must ever be the editor’s 
first principle. If nine hundred and ninety-nine 
readers will turn to the article Shakespeare, and 
one only—he doubtfully—to that on Sir Richard 
Blackmore, then Shakespeare, in racing pager 
is clearly first favourite, and Sir Richard a rank 
outsider. Still, the wise editor will, like his 
brother bookmaker, not overlook the outsiders ; 
he will simply adjust his book to public opinion, 
and give Shakespeare, it may be, four pages, Sir 
Richard scarce fourteen lines. 

Ah! but he’ll have to reckon with his con- 
tributors. Bring together the Dodo specialist and 
the high-priest of Browning, and leave them to 
settle the relative length of their articles. Their 
end shall be that of the monkey and the parrot, 
whose mistress one evening left them alone in her 
bedroom. Returning five hours later, she heard a 
lamentable voice proclaiming, ‘We have had a 
night of it ;’ and behold! Master Pug lay sight- 
less on the bed, both eyeballs gouged out by the 
parrot, who himself drooped naked on the towel- 
rail, plucked cleaner than ever was medical. 

Only readers may be gentle; the editor must 
be stern, inflexible. Let him be weak, and the 
articles on Unknown Tongues shall exceed those 
on French and Italian. But, indeed, there is a 
class of contributors with whom there is no doing 
anything till a score or so have been hanged for 
an example. There is your great authority on 
Suffolk—a Nimrod he, two-thirds of whose article 
is devoted to an excursus on fox-hunting, to an 
account of some memorable run in which thirty- 
three hounds were killed by a passing express. 
(This one knows to be a lie, for in East Anglia 
there are no expresses.) There is your nautical 
contributor. You ask him for four pages on the 
Navy; instead, he sends you nine on the Armada, 
which has long since received its allotted quota. 
There is the titled authoress, who begs leave so 
prettily to furnish a ‘tiny notice’ of the historic 
castle of her ancestors. Tippoo’s sword is pre- 
served there, and on that slender peg she hangs 
three whole columns of Indian history. There is 
the contributor who does good work so slowly, 
that you have to drag it from him piecemeal, if 
indeed you can get it at all. And there is the 
contributor who does bad work very rapidly, who 
composes by decomposing, and refurbishes stolen 
articles with different language—the more indiffer- 
ent the less chance of his detection. (For him, 
see the third act of Mr Byron’s Our Boys.) There 
are many others. Like the mouse’s in Alice, the 
editor's tale is not seldom a long and a sad 
one, 


We have had encyclopedias for the erudite, 
encyclopedias for the common-sensible ; why not 
a Lunatics’ Encyclopedia? It might prove a 
brilliant hit, as supplying a long-felt want, might 
even satisfy the never satisfied. It of course would 
put everything just where no sane being would 
dream of looking for it—Wood-engraving at 
Xylography, Roumania at Vlachia, Music at 
Schools of Musicians, Chad at Ceadda, Stone- 
henge and Avebury at Ancient Monuments, Earth- 

uakes at Seismology, Cope and Chasuble at 

vercoats, Bothwell at Hepburn, and so forth. 
(Only, the editor would have to be careful that 
he was not infringing a copyright.) It would 
lengthen everything that should be short, and 
shorten everything that might be long, giving an 
equal space to Keats, and Tannahill, and Robert 
Pollok ; as much to Gilfillan as to Brantéme and 
Robert Burton together ; twice as much to ‘Monk’ 
Lewis as to ‘George Eliot;’ and far less to 
Shakespeare than to Pope or Dryden. (Though 
here, too, it were hard to be original.) Then, to 
avoid monotony, it should give as many conilict- 
ing accounts of everything as possible; assign 
every event to at least two different dates; and 
adapt freely, daringly, from foreign authorities. 
(Varsovie and Warsaw, St Johnstone's and Perth, 
Regensburg and Ratisbon, figure well side by side 
in one article ; and in describing an Italian town 
it looks so idiomatic to speak of the Domplatz, or 
of a Spanish townhall as an hétel-de-ville.) Lastly, 
the Lunatics’ Encyclopedia should revel in mis- 
prints and solecisms, So, by dint of the rarest 
ingenuity, it might furnish a collection of glorious 
errata, Whose obscurity should outdim even such 
gems as these : 


‘The pretty little town of Biggar, with majestic tints 
looming in the distance.’—Perhaps Tinto Hill was in- 
tended. 

‘In the Middle Ages Gittingen was invested by the 
Moors.’—Umgegeben mit Mauern might by some be 
rendered, ‘surrounded with walls.’ 

‘The spike used for spiking a gun is twenty-seven 
inches in diameter.’—This seems large. 

‘The animal kingdom of Austria embraces wild boars, 
foxes, jackals (!), otters,’ &c. 

‘The countess was summoned in December 1683 to 
decipher them, She, however, replied that she had burnt 
the only key she had. Both she and Lorne, however, 
admitted that they were in Argyle’s writing. The cipher 
was, however, at length read by Spence.’—This, however, 
is by no means the first or the last however in the article. 

‘The boy [Jean Jacques Rousseau] educated himself 
with the novels of Samuel Richardson,’—As the first of 
these appeared in 1740, and Jean Jacques was born in 
1712, he must have been rather an old boy. 

‘A lacustrine expanse encinctured with silvan orna- 
ture.’—This is how a very good gazetteer has translated 
‘a lake surrounded with trees.’ 

‘In 1696, William Prince of Orange built the new castle 
of Breda. It was afterwards the residence of Charles IL. 
in his exile.’ 

*In 1529, John Caius was admitted a student of Gon- 
ville Hall at Cambridge, where, owing to the successive 
labours of Erasmus, Sir John Cheke, and Sir Thomas 
Smith, the new learning was being cultivated with great 
success.’—In 1529, Cheke was just fifteen years old. 

‘He died at Schlagfluss, 13th October 1823.’—Schlag 
fluss in German means ‘apoplexy’—an odd name, even 
for a German place. We should read, ‘He died of apo- 
plexy.’ 

‘When Kossuth, the Hungarian leader, landed in 
England, after having been rescued by Palmerston from 
the demands made for his surrender, he proposed to 
receive this personage at Broadlands.’—One would hardly 
guess that ‘he’ stands for Palmerston, and ‘this person- 
age’ for Kossuth. 
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‘The chief occupation of the natives of Mecca is the 
weaving of chaplets of roses for the pious pilgrims.’— 
Precisely, Rosenkrdnze. But it might mean ‘rosaries,’ 
‘The Banda Islands have an area of about 7150 square 
miles.’—‘ About’ is a vague word; still, ‘Behm and 
Wagner’ gives the area as seventeen English square 
miles, 

‘Sydney Smith, born in 1771 . . . . in 1780 was elected 
a scholar of New College, Oxford.’ 

‘The present town charter of Hawick was confirmed in 
1545 by Queen Mary during @ residence in the town.’— 
She being then two years old. 
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‘Idiotic mistakes, says the reader. But, pray, 
dear reader, did you ever write for, or, worse still, 
edit, an encyclopedia ? 
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CHAPTER XV.—THE PLAN EXTENDS ITSELF. 


For three or four days, Elsie lay at the Relfs 
lodgings at Lowestoft, seriously ill, but slowly 
improving ; and all the time, Mrs Relf and Edie 
watched over her tenderly with unceasing solici- 
tude, as though she had been their own daughter 
and sister. LElsie’s heart was torn every moment 
by a devouring desire to know what Hugh had 
done, what Hugh was doing, what they had all 
said and thought about her at Whitestrand. She 
never said so directly to the Relfs, of course ; 
she couldn’t brug herself yet to speak of it to 
anybody ; but Edie perceived it intuitively from 
her silence and her words; and after a time, 
she mentioned the matter in sisterly confidence 
to her brother Warren. They had both looked 
in the local papers for some account of the acci- 
dent—if accident it were—-and saw, to their sur- 
prise, that no note was taken anywhere of Elsie’s 
sudden disappearance. This was curious, not to 
say ominous; for in most English country vil- 
lages a young lady cannot vanish into space on 
a summer evening, especially by flinging herself 
bodily into the sea—as Warren Relf did not 
doubt for a second Elsie had done in the momen- 
tary desperation of a terrible awakening—with- 
out exciting some sort of local curiosity as to 
where she has gone or what has become of the 
body. We cannot emulate the calm social atmo- 
sphere of the Bagdad of the Califs, where a mys- 
terious disappearance on an enchanted carpet 
aroused but the faintest and most languid passing 
interest in the breasts of the bystanders. With 
us, the enchanted carpet explanation has fallen 
out of date, and mysterious disappearances, how- 
ever remarkable, form a subject rather of prosaic 
and prying inquiry on the part of those common- 
place and unromantic myrmidons, the county con- 
stabulary. This strange absence of any allusion 
in the Whitestrand news to what must needs 
have formed a nine days’ wonder in the quiet 
little village, quickened all Warren Relf’s pro- 
foundest suspicions as to Hugh’s procedure. At 
Whitestrand, all they could possibly know was 
that Miss Challoner was missing—perhaps even 
that Miss Challoner had drowned herself. Why 
should it all be so unaccountably burked, so 
strangely hushed up in the local newspapers? 
Why should no report be divulged an cheeet 
Why should nobody even hint in the Lowestoft 
Times or the Ipswich Chronicle that a young lady, 
of considerable personal attractions, was unac- 
countably missing from the family of a well- 
kuown Suffolk landowner ? 
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Already on the very day after his return to 
Lowestoft, Warren Relf had hastily telegraphed 
to Hugh Massinger at Whitestrand that he was 
detained in the Broads, and would be unable to 
carry out his long-standing engagement to take 
him round in the Mud-Turtle to London. But 
as time went on, and no news came from Mas- 
singer, Warren Relf’s suspicions deepened daily. 
It was clear that Elsie, too, was lingering in 
her convalescence from suspense and uncertainty. 
She couldn’t make up her mind to write either 
to Hugh or Winifred, and yet she couldn’t bear 
the long state of doubt which silence entailed 
upon her, So at last, to set to rest their joint 
fears, and to make sure what was really being 
said and done and thought at Whitestrand, Warren 
Relf determined to run over quietly for an after- 
noon’s inquiry, and to hear with his own ears 
how people were talking about the topic of the 
hour in the little village. 

He never got there, however. At Almundham 
Station, to his great surprise, he ran suddenly 
against Mr Wyville Meysey. The Squire recog- 
nised him at a glance as the young man who 
had taken them in his yawl to the sandhills, 
and began to talk to him freely at once about 
all that had since happened in the family. But 
Relf was even more astonished when he found 
that the subject which lay uppermost in Mr 
Meysey’s mind just then was not Elsie Challoner’s 
mysterious disappearance at all, but his daughter 
Winifred’s recent engagement to Hugh Massinger. 
The painter was still some years too young to 
have mastered the profound anthropological truth 
that even with the best of us, man is always 
a self-centred being. 

‘Well, yes,’ the Squire said, after a few com- 
monplaces of conversation had been interchanged 
between them. ‘You haven’t heard, then, from 
your friend Massinger lately, haven't you? I’m 
surprised at that. He had something out of the 
common to communicate. I should have thought 
he’d have been anxious to let you know at once 
that he and my girl Winifred had hit things 
off amicably together.—O yes, it’s announced, 
definitely announced: Society is aware of it. Mrs 
Meysey made it known to the county, so to 
speak, at Sir Theodore Sheepshanks’s on Wednes- 
day evening. Your friend Massinger is not per- 
haps quite the precise man we might have selected 
ourselves for Winifred, if we’d taken the choice 
into our own hands; but what I say is, let 
the young people settle these things themselves 
—let the young people settle them between them. 
It’s they who’ve got to live with one another, 
after all, not we; and they’re a great deal more 
interested in it at bottom, when one comes to 
think of it, than the whole of the rest of us 
put together,’ 

‘And Miss Challoner?’ Warren asked, as soon 
as he could edge in a word conveniently, after 
the Squire had dealt from many points of view— 
all equally prosy—with Hugh Massinger’s posi- 
tion, character, and prospects—‘is she still with 
you? I’m greatly interested in her. She made 
an immense impression on me that day in the 
sandhills.’ 

The Squire’s face fell somewhat. ‘ Miss Chal- 
loner?’ he echoed. ‘Ah, yes; our governess, 
Well, to tell you the truth—if you ask me point- 
blank—Miss Challoner’s gone off a little sud- 
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denly.—We’ve been disappointed in that girl, 
if you will have it. We don’t want it talked 
about in the neighbourhood more than we can 
help, on Hugh Massinger’s account, more than 
anything else, because, after all, she was a sort 
of a cousin of his—a sort of a cousin, though 
a very remote one ; as we learn now, an extremely 
remote one. We’ve asked the servants to hush 
it all up as much as they can, to prevent gossip ; 
for my daughter's sake, we’d like to avoid gossip ; 
but 1 don’t mind telling you, in strict confi- 
dence, as you’re a friend of Massinger’s, that 
Miss Challoner left us, we all think, in a most 
unkind and ungrateful manner. It fell upon 
us like a thunderbolt from a clear sky. She 
left a letter for Winifred, saying she was leaving 
for parts unknown, without grounds stated. She 
slipped away, like a thief in the night, as the 
roverb says, taking just a small handbag with 

er, one dark evening; and the only other 
communication we’ve since received is a telegram 
from London—sent to Hugh Massinger—asking 
us, in the most mysterious, romantic school-girlish 
style, to forward her luggage and belongings to an 
address given.’ 

‘A telegram from London!’ Warren Relf cried 
in blank surprise. ‘Do you think Miss Chal- 
loner’s in London, then? That’s very remark- 
able—A telegram to Massinger! asking you to 
send her luggage on to London !—You’re quite 
sure it came from London, are you?’ 

‘Quite sure !—Why, I’ve got it in my pocket 
this very moment, my dear sir,’ the Squire replied 
somewhat testily. (When an elder man says 
‘My dear sir” to a very much younger one, 
you may take it for granted he always means 
to mark his strong disapprobation of the par- 
ticular turn the talk has taken.) ‘Here it is 
—look: “To Hugh Massinger, Fisherman’s Rest, 
Whitestrand, Suffolk.—Ask Winifred to send the 
rest of my luggage and property to 27 Holmbury 
Place, Duke Street, St James’s, Explanations by 
post hereafter.—Etsiz here’s 
the letter she wrote to Winifred: a very dis- 
appointing, disheartening letter. I’d like you 
to read it, as you seem interested in the girl. 
It’s an immense mistake ever to be interested 
in anybody anywhere! A very bad lot, after 
all, I’m afraid; though she’s clever, of course, 
undeniably clever.—We had her with the best 
credentials, too, from Girton. We’re only too 
thankful now to think she should have associ- 
ated for so very short a time with my daughter 
Winifred.’ 

Warren Relf took the letter and telegram from 
the Squire’s hand in speechless astonishment. 
This was evidently a plot—a dark and extraor- 
dinary plot of Massinger’s. Just at first he could 
hardly unravel its curious intricacies He knew 
the address in Holmbury Place well; it was 
where the club porter of the Cheyne Row lived. 
But he read the letter with utter bewilderment. 
Then the whole truth dawned piecemeal upon his 
astonished mind as he read it over and over 
slowly. It was all a lie—a hideous, hateful lie. 
Hugh Massinger believed that Elsie was drowned. 
He had forged the letter to Winifred to cover the 
truth, and, incredible as it seemed to a straight- 
forward, honest nature like Warren Relf’s, he had 
managed to get the myo sent from London by 
some other person, in Elsie’s name, and to have 


Elsie’s belongings forwarded direct to the club 
= as if at her own request, by Miss Meysey. 
Warren Relf stood aghast with horror at this | 
unexpected revelation of Massinger’s utter base- 
ness and extraordinary cunning. He had sus- 
‘90 pa the man of heartlessness and levity; he 
ad never suspected him of anything like so pro- 
found a capacity for serious crime—for forgery 
and theft and concealment of evidence. 

His fingers trembled as he held and examined 
the two documents, Atall hazards, he must show 
them to Miss Challoner. It was right she should 
herself know for exactly what manner of man she 
had thrown herself away. He hesitated a moment, 
then he said boldly: ‘These papers are very 
important to me, as casting light on the whole 
matter, I’m an acquaintance of Massinger’s, and 
I’m deeply interested in the young lady. It’s 
highly desirable she should be traced and looked 
after. I have some reason to suspect where she is 
at present. I want to ask a favour of you now. 
Will you lend me these documents, for three days 
only, and will you kindly mention to nobody at 
present the fact of your having seen me or spoken 
to me here this morning?’ To gain time at least 
was always something. 

The Squire was somewhat taken aback at first 
by this unexpected request; but Warren Relf 
looked so honest and true as he asked it, that, 
after a few words of hesitation and explanation, 
the Squire, conyinced of his friendly intentions, 
acceded to both his propositions at once. It 
flashed across his mind as a possible solution that 
the painter had been pestering Elsie with too 
pressing attentions, and that Elsie, with hysterical 
girlish haste, had run away from him to escape 
them—or perhaps only to make him follow her. 
Anyhow, there would be no great harm in his 
tracking her down. ‘If the girl’s in trouble, and 
you think you can help her, he said good- 
naturedly, f don't mind giving you what assist- 
ance I can in this matter. You can have the 
papers. Send them back next week or the week 
after. I’m going to Scotland for a fortnight’s 
shooting now—at Farquharson’s of Invertanar— 
and I shan’t be back till the 10th or llth. But 
I’m glad somebody has some idea where the gir] is. 
As it seems to be confidential, I’ll ask no questions 
at present about her; but I do hope she hasn’t 
got into any serious mischief,’ 

‘She has got into no mischief at all of any 
sort,’ Warren Relf answered slowly and seriously. 
‘You are evidently labouring under a complete 
misapprehension, Mr Meysey, as to her reasons 
for leaving you. I have no doubt that mis- 
apprehension will be cleared up in time. Miss» 
Challoner’s motives, I can assure you, were per- 
fectly right and proper; only the action of 
another person has led you to mistake her con- 
duct in the matter.’ 

This was mysterious, and the Squire hated 
mystery ; but after all, it favoured his theory— 
and besides, the matter was to him a relatively 
unimportant one. It didn’t concern his own 
ge interest. He merely suspected Warren 

Relf of having got himself mixed up in some 
foolish love-affair with Elsie Challoner, his 
daughter’s governess, and he vaguely conceived 
that one or other of them had taken a very 
remarkable and romantic way of wriggling out 


of it. Moreover, at that precise moment his train 
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came in; and since time and train wait for no 
man, the Squire, with a hasty farewell to the 
young painter, installed himself forthwith on the 
comfortable cushions of a first-class carriage, 
and steamed unconcernedly out of Almundham 
Station. 

It was useless for Warren Relf now to go on to 
Whitestrand. To show himself there would be 
merely to display his hand openly before Hugh 
Massinger. The caprice of circumstances had 
settled everything for him exactly as he would 
have wished it. It was lucky indeed that the 
Squire would be away for a whole fortnight ; his 
absence would give them time to concert a con- 
nected plan of action, and to devise means for 
protecting Elsie. For to Warren Relf that was 
now the one great problem in the case—how to 
hush the whole matter up, without exposing 
Elsie’s wounded heart to daws and jays—without 
making her the matter of unnecessary suspicion, 
or the subject of common gossip and censorious 
chatter. At all costs, it must never be said that 
Miss Challoner had tried to drown herself in spite 
and jealousy at Whitestrand poplar, because Hugh 
Massinger had ventured to propose to Winifred 
Meysey. 

That was how the daws and jays would put it, 
after their odious kind, over five o’clock tea, in 
their demure drawing-rooms. 

What Elsie herself would say to it all, or think 
of doing in these difficult circumstances, Warren 
Relf did not in the least know. As yet, he was 
only very imperfectly informed as to the real 
state of the case in all its minor details. But he 
knew this much—that he must screen Elsie at all 
hazards from the slanderous tongues of five o’clock 
tea-tables, and that the story must be kept as 
quiet as possible, safeguarded by himself, his 
mother, and his sister. 

So he took the next train back to Lowestoft, to 
consult at leisure on these new proofs of Hugh 
Massinger’s guilt with his domestic counsellors. 

be continued.) 


THE BLIZZARD OF THE NORTH-WEST. 


Tue word ‘blizzard’ was first used in January 
1866 to designate the wintry storms peculiar to 
the north-western States and Territories, at which 
date one of the worst of these storms swept 
over the prairies of Minnesota and Dakota. The 
blizzard belongs to the prairies of North America, 
as distinctly as the simoom belongs to the deserts 
of Arabia; but the results are more disastrous 
to human life. Every country is visited by 
storms; but in no other country than these 
prairies of the north-west do we read of blizzards. 
They are as much worse than ordinary snow- 
storms as a hurricane on the ocean is worse than 
an ordinary wind. Imagine snow driven by a 
wind blowing at the rate of from forty to sixty 
miles an hour, with the thermometer registering 
from twenty to forty degrees below zero Fahren- 
heit. That is a blizzard! Fortunately, they do 
not visit us usually more than three or four times 
in the winter, and sometimes a winter is passed 
without one being recorded. The loss of life to 
man and beast resulting from these blizzards in 
the past has been appalling; but never has one 


caused so many deaths as that which visited this 
section during the week ending January 14 of 
the present year. In this storm, it is estimated 
that over two hundred people were frozen 
to death in Minnesota, Dakota, Nebraska, and 
Kansas. 

The first of these storms of which any record is. 
found occurred on December 31, 1863, when the 
thermometers in St Paul, Minnesota, registered 
fifty-two degrees below zero. In January 1866 
another of these blizzards passed over this section, 
and in that storm Captain Field, together with 
twenty of the members of the 2d Minnesota 
Volunteer Cavalry, perished while marching from 
Fort Wadsworth (now called Fort Sisseton, in 
Dakota Territory) to Fort Abercrombie. Again, 
in January 1873 a disastrous blizzard passed over 
Minnesota and Dakota, resulting in death by 
freezing to sixty-six persons. But the blizzard 
of this year proved the most disastrous to human 
life on record, chiefly because the storm came so 
suddenly and the temperature fell so rapidly that 
it is a miracle how any one exposed to the fury 
of the elements escaped. The morning had been 
bright and sunny—indeed, such a one as is seen 
seldom in the depth of winter in this climate. 
It presented itself to farmers and others as a 
good opportunity to visit the distant towns for 
supplies ; it was hailed with delight by com- 
mercial travellers who desired to visit their 
customers in outlying villages ; children who had 
been unable to attend school for days because 
of the severity of the weather, started out cheer- 
fully to the school-houses, in many instances 
more than a mile distant across the prairies ; 
and stockmen and cowboys hailed the beautiful 
morning with delight as they saddled their 
horses and rode out on the range to look up 
the cattle in their charge. As noon drew near, 
light clouds gathered and obscured the sun, 
while snow fell gently; but almost without any 
warning, the whole appearance of the heavens 
is changed. The light clouds grow blacker, the 
wind commences to blow a hurricane, the snow 
is whirled across the prairies at the rate of forty 
to fifty miles an hour, and the thermometer 
falls to twenty and thirty degrees below zero so 
quickly, that it seems as though no one exposed 
to the storm can escape. Such was the fury of 
the tempest that men were lost a few yards from 
their own houses, the snow being driven into 
their faces with so much violence as to blind 
them. The noise made by the wind was so 
great that where the members of a party became 
separated from each other they could not hear 
one another’s voices even at the distance of a 
few yards. 

The experience of a commercial traveller in 
Dakota is worth recording. In company with 
about twenty passengers, he was about half-way 
between two stations, when the violence of the 
storm made it impossible for the engine to push 
its way through the snow, which had drifted in a 
cut to the depth of three or four feet in an 
incredibly short space of time. The engineer 
attempted to back the train to the station he had 
left a short time before, but the snow had drifted 
on to the track so as to render this impossible ; 
and another attempt to run ahead resulted in the 
engine sticking fast in the snow, with the cold 
so intense that the pipes froze and rendered it 
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useless. All that afternoon, night, and the next 
morning till afternoon, the passengers and train- 
men lived in the coaches, comfortable so far as 
warmth was concerned, because, with a stove at 
each end of the coach and plenty of fuel, that was 
no difficult matter; but very uncomfortable other- 
wise, having little or no food, and being unable to 
see the telegraph poles only a few feet from the 
track, so violent was the storm. As near as they 
could judge it was about nine miles from the 
nearest station ; but none of them had the desire 
to attempt the journey, at anyrate on foot, as long 
as the storm lasted. However, some time after 
noon of the second day some citizens from the 
nearest town courageously started out with sleighs 
to rescue those in the snow-bound train. The 
transfer to the sleighs having been made, the 
horses’ heads were turned towards home. But to 
drive with the howling wind and drifting snow in 
their backs was one thing—to face it, another, and 
before the town was reached, every one in the 
party was more or less frost-bitten. The sleigh 
in which Mr Burdick, the commercial traveller, 
was riding was upset in a drift, and every one 
had to look out for himself and walk. Mr 
Burdick had been in several bad storms, but he 
says that when he gained his feet after the 
upset, the storm was so severe that he was 
blinded and unable to locate the hotel or decide 
which direction to take. He, however, struggled 
on manfully, wading through the snow-drift as 
well as he could, sometimes walking, at other 
times crawling, until he fell, unable to rise, and 
felt unconsciousness gradually creeping on, which 
he knew was a sign that he was freezing to 
death. Fortunately, one of the other sleighs 
passed where he was lying, and he was conveyed 
to the hotel, where he was resuscitated, but 
suffered from blindness for two days, as well as 
with a frozen face, ears, hands, and feet, from 
which he will not recover entirely for months to 
come. 

Another incident is recorded where a lady 
school-teacher left the schoolhouse with two of 
her pupils to go to her home, about a quarter of a 
mile distant. As they did not reach the house by 
the time they ought, a search-party was organised ; 
but no trace of them was discovered until after 
the storm had abated, when the children were 
found frozen to death in the embrace of the lady, 
who had also perished. She had evidently 
struggled against the storm until its severity had 
exhausted her; but even then she had attempted 
to save the little ones by shielding them from 
the elements with her own body. 

Incidents of heroic actions were not rare. We 
read of several men in one town starting out on 
foot to rescue the passengers in a train which was 
snowed-up only a short distance from a station. 
These brave men, in order to find their way had 
to take ropes and form a line between the 
telegraph poles; and by following this rope-walk, 
the passengers were rescued, and just at a time 
when the fuel in the train was exhausted, and 
after they had been several hours without food. 
The rescuers suffered more or less from frozen 
hands and feet, but counted their sufferings as 
nothing when compared with the lives their 
courage had saved. 

One lady school-teacher kept her thirteen pupils 
in the schoolhouse until the violence of the wind 


blew the door down. Then tying them together, 
and attaching the rope to her own person, in order 
to prevent the possibility of the party becoming 
separated from each other, she took the youngest 
in her arms, and after an heroic struggle against 
the blinding snow and bitter cold, reached the 
nearest farmhouse in safety with all her pupils. 

Fortunately, such severe storms as the one just 
referred to are very rare, in fact, as nearly as the 
writer can ascertain, this last is the fourth within 
the last twenty-five years that has been attended 
with fatal results; and although this section is 
visited by blizzards often three and four times 
every winter, the only way to account for the 
absence of fatalities is that in most of the cases 
the storms gave timely warning of their ap- 
proach. 


IN DANGER’S WAY: A TALE OF TWO 
HEROES. 
CHAPTER V.—CONCLUSION. 


WHEN morning dawned, the wind had dropped, 
and the storm-clouds were no longer blackening 
the sky; but the waves along the beach at 
Shingle Point, impelled by the rising tide, still 
made themselves heard. The daylight looked in 
through a cottage window ; it lit up a small room 
—so small that the bed at one end, although only 
a little one, occupied nearly half its dimensions. 
Upon this bed lay Max Von Roiin; and in a 
chair at the bedside sat Captain Satchell. The 
captain presently rose and drew aside the 
curtain. 

At this moment Von Roiin’s mother came in 
and glanced anxiously towards the bed. ‘Still 
asleep ?’ said she. 

The captain nodded ; then he asked : ‘ How is 
the brave lad who saved your son’s life ?’ 

‘Badly bruised, but in no danger. He is being 
well cared for up at the Stz Bells. I have just 
been there to inquire.’ 

This conversation, though carried on in a 
whisper, awakened Von Roiin. 

The captain sat down on the edge of the bed. 
‘Well, Max,’ said he, ‘what cheer?’ and he placed 
a gentle hand on the young sailor’s shoulder. 

Von Roiin looked about him with a vacant 
stare. His eyes presently fastened upon his 
mother’s face. ‘Mother, how did I come here?’ 

The woman tried to answer; but she sank 
down with a sob at the bedside, her son’s hand 
in both her own. 

‘My lad,’ said the captain in a husky voice 
‘you’ve been saved from drowning—saved off 
Shingle beach. 

These words brought a still more dazed look 
into Von Roiin’s eyes; but all of a sudden his 
face brightened. ‘Ah, I remember, captain; I 
remember everything now.’ He raised himself 
upon his elbow and listened. The sound of the 
waves broke upon his ear. ‘Captain, I came back 
yesterday, in the face of that storm, because [| 
couldn’t rest. You can guess why.’ 

Captain Satchell gave him a shrewd look, 
but said nothing. 

‘It was midnight, and low tide,’ the young 
sailor went on, ‘when I first caught sight of 
the Cora. She was lying, with some feet of 
sea below her, wedged in between two rocks. 
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It was a bright moonlight night; but there | was blowing over the cliff; and as the mariner 


was a wind rising, and heavy clouds were coming 
up, and I had no time to lose. I could see 
the waves breaking against her starboard side. 
The masts were gone: she looked like a hulk 
that might go to pieces at any time. I hurried 
forward over the slippery rocks; but suddenly 
I became aware that some one was following 
me. I looked round: it was Stephen Walsh.’ 

‘Ah!’ cried the captain. 

‘Yes; Stephen Walsh was coming up quickly 
behind. I saw my chance. The clouds would 
cover the moon before he could overtake me. 
I darted forward, leapt on board, and hurried 
below. The cabin still held together, but was 
nearly half under water; the lid of the locker 
wasn’t an inch above water-mark. I had brought 
some small tools with me, and I got the locker 
open in two minutes. As soon as I raised the 
lid, I could not suppress a shout of joy. The 
moonshine which entered through the broken 
skylight overhead showed me a small tin box ; 
it was lying among some damp books and clothes. 
I opened it, and a large and brilliant diamond 
was glittering before my eyes. It was like a 
vision; for next moment those dark clouds 
obscured the moon: the cabin was in darkness. 
But I had got my prize.’ Again his face bright- 
ened. Presently he resumed. ‘I reached the 
deck just in time to see a lingering glimmer 
of moonlight above the horizon, towards which 
the clouds were now being driven by a stiffening 
wind. But this light dotted with stars went 
out, as the light had done out of the diamond, 
and the whole sky was darkened. I couldn’t 
see an inch before me. I heard an angry shout; 
but I took no notice of that. Neither was Stephen 
Walsh nor was I in a mood to meet at such a 
moment. There is no saying, if we had met, what 
would have happened.’ For a while Von Roiin 
was silent; then he concluded in a few words. 
‘The tide had turned; and the waves, as I had 
reason to know, were already leaping over the 
deck. At any moment, if I didn’t get instantly 
back to the rocks, I might be struck down 
and washed into the sea’ I groped to the side, 
 # over the broken planks as best I could, 
and got safely on shore. There was almost as 
much need to hurry over the rocks; for, as I 
crept inland, more like a crab than anything 
else, I heard great waves coming up behind me, 
and felt the splash of spray on my shoulders. 
In this manner I slowly reached my boat. I 
had taken the precaution to hoist a lamp to 
the masthead“after sunset, and I could see it 
shining dimly right away in the creek. At day- 
break it was nearly high tide, and I at once 
put to sea. There was a rough breeze blowing, 
and the sky threatened a gale: but I hoped 
to get here before the storm; for the wind, as 
I reckoned, would carry me across in a few 
hours. I was within sight of Shingle Point 
when the storm burst upon me; and although 
I stuck to the helm until the boat capsized, I 
had given myself up for lost before it hap- 

ned,’ 

A knock now being heard at the door, Von 
Roiin’s mother went out to answer it; and she 

resently came back to report that Captain 
Eatchell was wanted up at the Siz Bells. 
It was a sunny morning, and a fresh wind 


| 


| walked towards the inn and looked around, he 


thought of all that had happened last night. 
A sense of gratitude rose in his heart—a sense 
of thanksgiving for his chief-mate’s escape out 
of the perils of that storm. 

There was a horse and trap standing at the 
door of the Siz Bells, which the captain recog- 
nised as Mr Norland’s. He was asked by the 
landlord to step up-stairs ; and in a private room 
looking out upon the sea, he found the ship- 
owner ‘pacing the deck.’ Cora was seated at 
the window. She rose as the captain came in 
and held out her hand. 

‘How can I thank you?’ said she. ‘We have 
heard what happened last night. It was all 
through my folly that’—— 

‘Tut, tut!’ interrupted the ship-owner. ‘What 
had you to do with it? I’ll have no sentiment. 
—Sit down, captain. The rumours this morning 
at Southsea Bay were so contradictory and so 
alarming, that we determined to come over and 
learn what really had happened.—Will you go 
and see, my dear, added Mr Norland, turning 
to his daughter, ‘what they can give us for 
breakfast? I want to have a talk with the cap- 
tain.’ 

Cora was only too glad of an excuse to leave 
them. Having given the necessary instructions 
about breakfast, she hurried out into the sun- 
shine; and what was more natural than that 
she should turn her steps towards the sea? The 
nearest way to the sea from the Siw Bells led 
past a certain cottage. At the door of this cottage, 
as Cora approachéd, she saw Von Roiin’s mother. 
It would have been unkind to have walked by 
without inquiring after her son; so the girl 
stopped at the gate and said: ‘Father and I 
have driven over; we could not rest. We heard 
such dreadful reports this morning. We feared 
that Captain Satchell and—and others—were 
drowned. I’m so glad it’s not true.’ 

Von Roiin’s mother, beaming with smiles, held 
the gate invitingly open. ‘Won’t you step in? 
Max was wishing, only a minute ago, that he 
could see you.’ 

The young sailor was seated in the armchair 
by the kitchen fire when Cora came in. He 
was looking a little pale and worn, she thought ; 
but he —— all the more interesting in her 
eyes on that account. Had he not run in danger’s 
way to win her love? 

The girl sat down without uttering a word, 
Before reaching the cottage, she had, inher 
impulsive manner, felt an irresistible wish to 
go and visit the young sailor. She did not know 
—she only surmised—that he had been in search 
of the diamond. All she knew was that he 
had narrowly escaped drowning; and not until 
that moment, although Cora had known Von 
Roiin since childhood, did she realise how deeply 
she loved. But now—now that she was seated 
beside him—she wished herself back at South- 
sea Bay. She felt confused—vexed with herself 
for her impetuosity. 

‘Cora,’ said Von Roiin, in an earnest voice, 
‘when I left you the other evening—the evening 
upon which I brought you Abel Honywood’s 
letter—I made a stern resolution. Shall I tell 
you what it was?’ 

The girl looked about her as if she had thoughts 
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of making her escape. But the door was closed, 
and Von Roiin’s mother, as if on guard, was 
in the front garden. Cora could see her through 
the window walking among the fruit-trees. She 
clasped her hands, and gave a nod at the kitchen 
fire. 

‘T resolved to find the wrecked vessel.’ 

‘I was sure of it!’ cried the girl. ‘I told 
Captain Satchell so. He followed you; he came 
to Shingle Point on purpose to prevent you 
from undertaking so—so foolish an expedition. 

The young sailor looked searchingly into the 
girl’s face. ‘Captain Satchell came too late. I 
started from Shingle Point on this foolish expedi- 
tion, as you call it, at daybreak yesterday morn- 
ing 5 and I resolved not only to find the wreck 
—I resolved to find the diamond or never to 
return to England again, 

‘Then why,’ said the girl in her old laughing 
way, ‘why have you come back now?’ 

‘To bring you this!’ and Max Von Roiin put 
his hand to his breast and drew forth a splendid 
diamond, that glittered in a blaze of sunshine 
which burst upon it through the cottage window 
as he held it up in triumph over his head. 

The girl stretched out her hands impulsively 
towards it. 

Von Roiin still held it over his head and 
beyond her reach. ‘Stay,’ said he, significantly. 
‘Do you remember ?’ 

The girl cast down her eyes. 

‘Are you fated—if you would be happy—to 
become the wife of the man who gives you 
this?” 

In a low, thoughtful tone Cora replied: ‘It is 
my destiny.’ 

Von Roiin held the cross towards her. ‘ Will 
you accept it, dear Cora, from me ?” 

She raised her pretty loving eyes to his face. 
He thought them far brighter than this diamond 
as they met his gaze. 

‘Yes, brave Von Roiin!’ cried she, throwing 
her arms round his neck, as she had often done 
when they were children, ‘I could wish for no | 
better destiny than to be your wife.’ 

Meanwhile, Mr Norland and Captain Satchell 
were having a serious talk together up at the 
Six Bells, The shrewd old mariner, finding the ! 
ship-owner in a good mood, seized the opportunity 
to relate Von Roiin’s adventure in search of the | 
wreck, It was the most telling yarn he ever | 
spun. ‘His conduct, concluded the captain 
significantly, ‘deserves recognition. But there 
is only one reward that will content him.’ 

‘And that is?—Ah, I understand,’ said the 
ship-owner, ‘and I cannot deny that such men 
merit promotion.—We must build a new brig, 
Satchell, and offer Von Roiin the post of captain. | 
That’s the first thing to be done.—As for Cora,’ 
added Mr Norland, ‘IT shall not attempt to inter- | 
fere with her in her choice. A brave honest 
fellow like Max Von Roiin is, after all, the best 
sort of husband.—What’s your opinion ?” 

Captain Satchell’s opinion was that the girl 
would never marry any one unless it was Von 
Roiin. ‘Stephen Walsh has altered his course,’ | 
he added ; ‘and it will take him a long time, I 
should imagine, to pluck up the courage to cruise 
about in these waters again,’ 

The mariner’s words proved true. Walsh 


| 


wisely kept out of the way; for it got noised | 


abroad—and there was some foundation for the 
rumour—that he, in his jealous passion, would 
not have hesitated to make an attempt on 
his rival’s life had evil chance favoured his 
design. 

After the new brig, Cora, had made her trial 
trip, under Von Roiin’s direction, the ship-owner 
gave his formal consent to his daughter’s marriage 
with the young captain. And so ‘destiny’— 


That hath to instrument this lower world 
And what is in’t— 


settled the affair as Max Von Roiin had hardly 
dared to hope a few short months ago. 


THE PROGRESS OF CYCLING. 


Cyciixa has now become an established institu- 
tion in our midst, and the past summer has wit- 
nessed the usual developments amongst those 
who go ‘out on the wheel.’ Makers have vied 
with each other in turning out beautiful and 
perfect work, with the ‘latest improvements’ in 
steering or driving. The Cyclists’ Touring Club 
now boasts of more than twenty-three thousand 
members ; one firm of large makers at Coventry 
has, first and last, disposed of upwards of fifteen 
thousand tricycles of a certain pattern. The 
German makers, long distanced in the race, are 
now putting forth every effort to get a share of 
the trade in bicycles and tricycles ; and if there is 
a fall in price this year in machines, it is not 
unlikely that it will have been owing to German 
competition. Over a thousand skilled workmen 
are lo in Germany, and it is calculated that 
they turn out seven thousand machines a year. 
The annual number sold of English and German 
machines together is said to be about twenty 
thousand. Many of the workmen in Germany 
are Englishmen. Every considerable town has 
now its place for hiring or selling bicycles or 
tricycles, and there are over a dozen newspapers 
or magazines devoted to this interest. In London 
and other large towns, cycles are largely used for 
business purposes, being made to carry goods. In 
America, tricycles are used by every class of 
Americans from physicians to telegraph boys ; 
and it is reported that there are five hundred 
lady tricyclists in Washington. Medical men in 
our midst have been recommending this exercise 
to ladies, with certain reservations, so that this 
form of exercise has in all likelihood even a 
greater future before it. 

The exercise is not limited to youth, Ata 
cycling gathering at Coventry, last season, Major 


Knox-Holmes, eighty years of age, was engageds 


along with another gentleman on a tandem tricycle 
in the difficult task of reducing the thirty miles 
record, Singular to say, the pair succeeded, The 
recent cycling race with horsemen at the Agricul- 
tural Hall in London is another development of 
racing which called forth much public interest. A 
Roads Improvement Association has been started 
for the purpose of securing proper road mainte- 
nance, and attention to finger-posts and milestones 
—all matters of great importance to cyclists. 
What is known as the ‘Safety’ or low two- 
wheeled bicycle, with the saddle placed between 
these wheels, made rapid strides in popularity last 


‘season. Its prospects appear to be quite as good 


this season, and many cyclists purpose taking it 
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up in place of the ordinary bicycle or tricycle. 
One of the novelties at the recent Stanley Show, 
London, was a tandem safety called the ‘ Light- 
ning,’ by Messrs Hall and Phillips, the American 
inventors of the machine. These gentlemen say 
that they have practically ridden this machine for 
eight hundred miles on the road. Two other 
makers have introduced a novelty of the same 
description. Another, an American cycling inven- 
tion, which has been taken up by the Rudge Cycle 
Co., Coventry, is the ‘ Roadsculler, which consists 
of two large wheels placed side by side, and a 
smaller wheel in front, as in an ordinary front- 
steering tricycle, but instead of being worked by 
treadles, is propelled by an action almost the same 
as that of sculling. A sliding seat, such as is fitted 
in racing-boats, is placed below the axles of the 
driving-wheels; and handles resembling those of 
sculls, and which are worked backwards and for- 
wards in a similar manner, are placed on each 
side of the sculler. The steering is done either by 
the feet, or by pulling one hand harder than the 
other. It is said to be as fast as a cycle on an 
ordinary road, with the advantage that all the 
muscles of the body are brought into play, and 
the rider always faces the way he is moving. 

We have just heard of two recent attempts to 
adapt steam to road-cycling, although the law 
against driving steam tricycles more rapidly 
than road-engines may prevent their develop- 
ment meantime. The Rev. J. Thomas Jones, 
LL.D., vicar of Curdworth, Warwickshire, has 
invented a method of applying steam to the 
propulsion of a tricycle. We are told that using 
one of Tangye’s vertical boilers of the size 
commonly needed to work a one-horse power 
engine, he obtained from it, with a piston of four 
square inches surface, and steam at sixty pounds 

ressure, as much as six horse-power, indicated 

y the friction brake. We need not attempt to 
describe here the novel features of the machine, 
for which Dr Jones has applied for a patent, 
and which was fully described in the Birmingham 
Daily Post in January last. In La Nature for 
September 17, 1887, there is described another 
form of steam tricycle, the joint invention of 
Messrs Roger de Montais and L’Heritier. With 
one person, this novel carriage makes a speed 
of from nine to eleven miles an hour; with two, 
from eight to nine miles. The picture shows a 
front-steering sociable, having a body of the gig 
type ; the riders have a footboard for their feet ; 
the boiler, which looks like a small barrel on end, 
stands between them and the steering-wheel, the 
top being almost on a level with the rider’s knees. 
The two large wheels are forty-seven and one- 
quarter inches diameter, the front wheel twenty- 
six and three-quarter inches. The boiler is heated 


by petroleum from a vessel which holds sufficient | 


for ten hours’ consumption. The water-tank con- 
tains water for two and a half hours, without 
replenishment. At first sight, it would appear 
that a really serious inconvenience would arise 
from the driver’s vicinity to such a mass of heat 
as a steam-boiler; but we have not seen that 
anything has been said about this, and possibly 
some plan may have been fallen on to obviate the 
apparent inconvenience. 

Of the beneficial effect of cycling to those 
engaged in sedentary occupations, we can speak 
from experience. Open air and cheerful healthful 


exercise are the best tonics in existence. _ You do 
not need to be as ambitious as Mr Stevens, who 
journeyed round the world, to get the benefit of 
the exercise ; a spin of ten or twenty miles on a 
good road will put you in excellent trim. For 
the timid, the middle-aged, and for ladies, the 
tricycle is most useful, Of course, the bicycle 
being a single-track machine, is best for rough 
roads, long journeys, and great speed. Our own 
experience is limited to the tricycle, which we 
have ridden on all kinds of roads—good, bad, 
and indifferent. In the selection of a machine 
it is well to hear the experience of several 
riders. Each rider may have his pet machine 
and praise it hugely, or he may painfully ex- 
pose its faults. One must remember, also, that 
every new season brings fresh improvements in 
machines sold, and that a second-hand machine 
which is constantly needing repairs is not always 
a cheap machine. What with the spokes breaking 
and the tires needing fresh rubbers, a second-hand 
machine is often a doubtful bargain. Avoid what 
are known as ‘tangent’ wheels, that is, wheels 
which have the spokes twisted round and laced, 
instead of being ‘headed’ in. When one spoke 
gives way, the whole wheel is sent off its equili- 
brium. Admirable advice may be had as to 
improvements, lamps, and everything concerning 
the pastime, from a perusal of the Cyclists’ 
Touring Club Monthly Gazette (139 Fleet Street, 
London), and other magazines and newspapers 
devoted to its interest. The guides and hand- 
books on the subject are too numerous to be men- 
tioned here. The work on Cycling by Viscount 
Bury and G, Lacy Hillier is a perfect cyclopedia 
on the subject; while there is a curious 
information in Spencer’s Bicycles and Tricycles, 
Past and Present. 

In a sentence or two, we condense some good 
advice for beginners, which we have gained by 
experience or gleaned from others, Before begin- 
ning to exercise, it is well to have a doctor’s assur- 
ance that there is no organic disease or weakness 
about the body which might render cycling un- 
safe. Choose the machine which is best fitted for 
your age, weight, strength, and size, for the con- 
dition of the roads you may have to ride, and 
which is in keeping with the amount you may 
have to spend. If some other member of your 
family, especially of the opposite sex, cares to go 
out with you, the purchase of a tandem may add 
greatly to the enjoyment of the exercise. Drive 
at first on level ground, at slow speed, and only 
for a short time and distance. It is foolish to try 
much hill-climbing until the muscles are braced 
with the exercise ; this but proves discouraging. 
‘Never ride, says one writer, ‘for a record of 
speed or distance; ride not as an American, to 
be able to tell how much you have done; nor as 
an Englishman, merely for the muscular pleasure, 
but as a German would ride, for the benefit of 
both mind and body,’ 

Never ride directly after a full meal; if you 
do, you will have a sense of oppression, and your 
movements will be more languid than they ought 
to be. It is well to dress loosely, and best in all- 
wool, The tricycle is the best liniment ever 
invented for joints that have grown stiff through 
want of use. A ten-mile run will throw your 
‘nervous depression’ to the winds. It leads to 
healthy action of the stomach and of the skin 
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and liver. We feel thankful for this form of 
recreation, by means of which one may drink in 
refreshment at every pore. While many make it 
a task and more toilsome than it need be, with 
most persons it strengthens brain and_ nerve, 
sweetens the temper, hardens the muscles, and 
makes those who practise it moderately, hardier 
and healthier. 


IN A TURKISH CITY. 
SECOND PAPER. 


Most of the streets in Scodra are far from being 
gay. The roadway is generally loose and pebbly, 
for it serves the double purpose of a road in dry 
weather and of a watercourse in the winter, when 
the Kiri overflows. At intervals, usually in front 
of some great gateway with massive wooden doors, 
are rows of boulders, which act as stepping-stones 
in the rainy season for those who wish to cross the 
street. The footpath is a raised causeway, some- 
times a couple of feet above the road, in order to 
avoid the floods. There is no view at all; for on 
either hand rise high walls of cobble-stones, over 
which may perhaps be seen the red roofs of the 
houses they encircle, and the trees which beau- 
tify the courtyards and gardens kept so jealously 
guarded from the public eye. 

My own little cottage will perhaps serve as a 
type of the houses in Scodra. Like the rest, it is 
hidden away behind its high stone walls, and its 
gateway is a huge and imposing affair like the 
entrance to a fortress. In front of the house is a 
bare little courtyard paved with cobble-stones, 
and containing the well with its curious hand 
windlass for drawing up the water. For some 
Treason or other, this courtyard is covered in 
autumn with a luxuriant growth of chamomile, 
which renders the hot air heavy with a medicinal 
odour, and makes walking difficult except in the 
paths that get worn through the mass. It never 
enters into any one’s head to uproot this growth : 
it is there, and we accept it with resignation. 
Beyond the courtyard, and separated from it by 
a slight fence, is the garden. It contains two or 
three olive trees, half-a-dozen vines, and a couple 
of mulberry trees, representing the three staple 
products of Scodra—oil, wine, and silk. To my 
own exertions are due the magnificent crop of 
tomatoes, the green peas, the other vegetables, and 
the glorious mass of flowers in one corner. 

The house itself faces this little domain, and is 
a small one-storied cottage, built, like the wall, 
with cobble-stones from the bed of the Kiri, and 
plastered white all over. The roof is low; and 
the eaves project far over the walls, giving shelter 
from the burning sun in summer, and from the 
pitiless rain in winter. On the ground-floor is 
nothing but a servant’s room, the rest being a 
wide open space, where wood, charcoal, and other 
stores are kept, and where the Albanians some- | 
times stable their horses and cattle. The house 
is really the half of a larger building, but was cut 
off from the other part many years ago. The 


open balcony which runs along the front of all 
the houses of Scodra, has been shut in, to make 
a bedroom and an entrance-hall ; while the ladder 
which formerly gave access to the first floor, has 
been roofed over and turned into a staircase. On 
this, the only floor, there are, besides the entrance- 
hall, two bedrooms, a sitting-room, and a kitchen. 
There is nothing remarkable about the other 
rooms ; but my bedroom, which was in all proba- 
bility the harem when an Albanian family occu- 
pied it, is a typical native room. It is lighted by 
three small square windows, guarded by an orna- 
mental wooden lattice. These windows are about 
a foot from the ground, and only go half-way up 
the wall to where a broad shelf of carved wood 
runs all round the room, and is the general 
receptacle for every odd and end that can be 
stowed away nowhere else. Between two of the 
windows is the fireplace, a curious whitewashed 
erection resembling a small shrine. The hearth- 
stone is a broad octagonal slab, and was used on 
grand occasions for burning a whole log of wood 
at a time, as our ancestors burned the Yule-log. 
Opposite the fireplace is a deep alcove, panelled 
with carved wood ; and above it a sort of balcony, 
to which access is given by a tiny staircase hidden 
in the wall. This recess once contained the 
carved oak-chest in which an Albanian bride’s 
trousseau is stored ; but now it serves as a ward- 
robe for my clothes, and as a convenient place 
for ranging my boots, over which huge rats 
tumble and disport themselves all night long. 

Next door is the kitchen, where, with the most 
primitive of stoves and two or three tin pots, 
Simon the cook contrives to elaborate the most 
excellent dishes. I am proud of my cook, and 
with reason, for he is about the best cook in 
Scodra; indeed, on his own showing he is the only 
one. Occasionally he becomes inflated with pride, 
and gets restive, but is quickly brought to reason 
by the threat of sending to Trieste for a cook. 
Of course I have no such absurd intention ; but 
Simon is given over to the idea so prevalent 
among the lower classes abroad, that the Bank of 
England cellars are full of new sovereigns, and 
that Englishmen have only got to go and take 
a few shovelfuls when they want money for any 
of their mad freaks. But then many educated 
foreigners will assert with all seriousness that 
England does everything with gold, and that even, 
our soldiers never fight, but bribe the enemy 
to run away, as a French paper is persuaded they 
did at Tel-el-Kebir. Simon has a wife and family 
somewhere in the town, and does not sleep in the 
house, but disappears soon after dinner to reappear 
early the next morning. 

Unlike the cook, who is an Albanian, Achmet, 
my personal servant, is a pure Turk. He is what 


| corresponds to a university graduate in Turkey ; 
| but still, though he is a learned man, and writes 


his intricate language fluently, he does not disdain 
to put his entire energies into my service for the 
time being. And energies they are. He has none 
of the gravity of a Turk, and no one has ever yet 
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seen him walk. Correctly attired in a dark suit, 
and with his fez sticking straight up on his head, 
he goes about his marketing errands at a gait 
half shuffle, half trot, his beady little brown eyes 
es and his umbrella tucked tightly under 

is arm after the manner of Mr Paul Pry. 
During the Russo-Turkish war, he managed to 
become the government’s creditor for a consider- 
able sum, just at the time when all government 
debts were being paid in Caimées, or paper money, 
when they could no longer be postponed. For a 
long time the worthy Achmet’s importunities were 
met with fair words; but as he at last became 
wearisome, he was given an order for his money on 
the treasury of the vilayet of Scodra, to insure his 
leaving Constantinople. He arrived almost penni- 
less in Scodra, where the governor, who had not 
been able to pay his troops for months, and who 
did not know where to turn for supplies of food 
for his men, treated the order on his empty trea- 
sury with scant ceremony. Poor Achmet was 
now at his wits’ end ; he fell ill from sheer priva- 
tion, and was taken to the military hospital, 
where, when he grew stronger, he acted as general 
servant for his daily bread. This was his darkest 
hour. He had lost everything but a ragged suit 
of clothes, and the papers that proved the gov- 
ernment’s indebtedness to him; when one day 
he heard that the Austrian vice-consul had dis- 
missed his servant and was looking for another. 
Achmet at once applied for the place; but was so 
miserable an object, and so ignorant of European 
ways, that it was with great hesitation the vice- 
consul allowed him to come for a week or two on 
trial, as there was no one else to be had. In 
a month, Achmet had become a very different 
being: his illness, brought on by hunger and 
despair, had completely left him ; he had bought 
a neat dark suit of clothes with his first wages, 
and had become so excellent and trustworthy a 
servant, that his master would not have parted 
with him under any consideration. When the 
Austrian left Scodra, Achmet came to me; and 
a more faithful and hard-working servant no 
man was ever blessed with in the East or else- 
where. 

A very little way off lives the consul who 
watches over the interests of the empire of China 
in Scodra) He is an amiable, shy, little man, 
whose pasty complexion gives him the appear- 
ance of having been parboiled. His official resi- 
dence is a huge barrack not long erected, about 
which the poor little consul used to wander like 
a forlorn ‘neat, His chief friend and confidant 
is his dragoman, a worthy native of the town, 
whose eldest daughter has been educated in 
Europe. The lonely consul saw this girl, who 
had returned to her cottage home dressed in 
European costume, and speaking French with con- 
siderable fluency ; but for a long while he kept 
his thoughts to himself. The poor child felt 
naturally rather like a fish out of water when she 
returned home, for she had become quite accus- 
tomed to European ways; while her mother and 
two sisters still clung to their loose Turkish 
trousers and oriental habits. But the fairy 
Prince was at hand. ‘The little consul saw and 
loved ; but the functionaries of the Chinese em- 


and sent in a formal application to his chiefs for 
ermission to marry a girl with whom he had 

ardly exchanged two words in his life. In due 
time an imposing parchment arrived granting the 
required indulgence, and sealed with an imperial 
seal of portentous dimensions. The next day 
the consul placed the precious document and its 
envelope carefully into an inner pocket, and set 
off to pay a visit to his dragoman. The object 
of his affections was not in the room, so he timidly 
inquired after her. In the East, the head of a 
house assumes an extremely apologetic attitude 
towards a guest when speaking of his womankind, 
and considers a wife rather a thing to be ashamed 
of ; but as his daughter had been educated alla 
Franca, the dragoman bowed so far to European 
customs as to summon her. The consul did not 
waste words—perhaps he could not trust himself 
to speak; but he pulled the enclosure from his 
pocket and thrust it into the girl’s hands, saying 
simply: ‘Read it. Speechless with astonish- 
ment, she opened the document, and, stumbling 
through the preamble, saw, to her utter amaze- 
ment, that the emperor granted permission to his 
trusty servant the consul to marry the lady 
mentioned in his application. It was perhaps 
the most original situation ever imagined. 

The consul broke the silence. ‘I have my 
august master’s permission: what is your 
answer 

Stammering something about consulting her 
parents, the girl rushed from the room ; and her 
suitor, picking up his precious papers, took his 
leave. 

The rest may be easily imagined. Consuls 
do not grow on wayside hedges. The family’s 
acceptance was quickly notified to the lover; 
and he, prompt and decided in action, instantly 
secured the services of the priest. Every obstacle 
was overcome ; the greatest secrecy was observed ; 
and on the Sunday following this unique pro- 
posal, a little procession left the dragoman’s house 
soon after sunset. First marched the cavas, 
gorgeous in his scarlet uniform, carrying a 
lantern in his hand, and too philosophical to 
betray any astonishment at the curious customs 
of the Franks, Then came the consul in his 
best black broadcloth frockcoat and_ billycock 
hat, with his bride leaning on his arm. Imme- 
diately behind the happy pair came the bride’s 
two sisters, in Albanian dresses, shuffling along 
in their loose slippers, and with their full silken 
trousers rustling with aggressive newness, giggling 
behind their veils at the double impropriety of 
being out after dark and of seeing their sister 
leaning on a man’s arm just like a Frank, The 
father and mother of the bride brought up the 
rear. The priest was waiting for the party ; anil 
the consul was married to his dragoman’s daughter 
before more than half-a-dozen people in the city 
knew that there was ever an engagement between 
them. 

The next day, the fact came out; and the 
gossip and amazement it excited were to be 
remembered ; all the principal Christian mer- 
chants deeply regretting that their daughters had 
not been educated alla Franca, and resolving to 
rectify the mistake with the least possible delay. 


pire are not allowed to contract marriages at | These good resolutions soon passed away when 
random, and without the leave of their imperial | the nine days’ wonder was over; but my neigh- 


master ; so the lover wisely kept his own counsel, bour remains with an amiable wife, and with 
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the satisfaction of having achieved the most 
unique pos and wedding that ever entered 
the mind of man to conceive. 

The other consuls are not men of such start- 
ling originality. One of them has a skittle alley 
in his garden ; and once a week throughout the 
summer, consuls-general and pashas, consuls and 
beys, vice-consuls and Roman Catholic priests, 
vie with one another in bowling a heavy ball at 
the nine skittles at the other end of the alley. 
It is a capital amusement, as it combines gentle 
excitement and a certain amount of bodily exer- 
cise without the trouble of moving out of the 
shade of the spreading mulberry tree. At the 
other end, an Albanian gardener fags for us, and 
trundles back the ball with prodigious energy 
and never-ceasing grins, The representative of 
Andorra alone does not patronise these gaieties. 
He is an ill-tempered little man, with a hook 
nose and a heavy moustache, and often profits 
by the whole European colony being engaged 
at skittles, to pay one of his unfrequent visits. 
On returning home one day, I found his visiting 
card sticking out of a crack in my great outer 
gate. He knew I was out, but would not pene- 
trate into the courtyard, for fear I should return 
and catch him before he could make his escape. 
I keep that card as a memorial of the high 
breeding shown by an official of the republic of 
Andorra. 

For some reason or other, the kingdom of the 
Morea has a representative here. It is true that 
there is nothing for him to do; but that is just 
as well, for all the summer he is a prisoner in 
his rooms, It is far too hot to go out except 
just before sunset, and at that hour he dare not 
stir, for the cattle are then driven in from the 
pastures outside the city, and he has a mortal 
terror of cows. His predecessor nearly lost his 
life by rashly attempting to imitate the English, 
and take a cold bath directly after leaving his 
bed. He tried the experiment on one of the 
hottest days in summer; but the shock was so 
great that he retired shivering to his bed, and 
never repeated the attempt. He was quite right ; 
it is a dangerous thing for a man of nearly forty 
to upset the habits of a lifetime, and use any- 
thing to wash in larger than a soap-dish. 


THE MONTE: 
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Tue Secretary of the Edison and Swan United | 


Electric Light Company has written an important | 


letter to the Times bearing upon the subject of | 


electric illumination. He urges that electric | 
lighting is now possible and practicable, and that | 
we only need legislation and the removal of the | 
disabilities pressed upon manufacturers and others | 
by a former Act of Parliament to obtain the | 
great boon of a brilliant and pure light. He | 
tells us that although there is not a single central | 
station in the United Kingdom lighting the whole | 
of any given area, such stations are common in | 
America from New York to San Francisco, and | 
are to be found at Berlin, Vienna, and many 
other cities of Europe. He further states that 
if an Electric Lighting Act rendering central 


| 


stations possible be passed during the present | 
‘session of Parliament, it will give immense im- 


te 


petus to the electrical trade ; and that within a 
couple of years of the passing of such an Act, 
some one hundred thousand persons would find 
healthy and profitable employment. There is no 
doubt that these remarks are founded upon fact. 
It recently came to our knowledge that at two 
large paper-mills in Lancashire where the electric 
light has been adopted there is a saving of 
twenty-five per cent. on the cost of the gas pre- 
viously used. We may also state that at Taunton, 
in Somersetshire, an Electric Lighting Company 
which has been in existence for more than a 
year has earned a dividend of five per cent. on 
its subscribed capital, and that additional capital 
is rapidly being subscribed for, so that the system 
~ be much extended. 

We hear of so many cases of burglary in which 
the offenders get off ‘scot-free’? with valuable 
booty, that we are pleased to notice the intro- 
duction of a Mechanical Burglar Alarm which 
seems to be both simple and effective. It consists 
of a rotating barrel containing a spring, which is 
coiled within it after the manner of a spring 
blind roller. To this barrel is attached a bell, 
which rings loudly directly the barrel begins to 
turn. The contrivance is held in check by a long 
cord which can be stretched in front of windows 
or doors, when a burglarious entry is likely to be 
made, and fastened to a catch-pin at any con- 
venient point. Slight pressure upon this cord 
will release it from its pin, when the spring will 
cause the barrel to revolve and the bell to ring. 
The apparatus also acts as a fire-alarm, for it 
stands to reason that if the cord be severed by 
burning, the bell will immediately be caused to 
ring. This useful invention is being introduced 
by Mr Moser, of 31 Southampton Street, London. 

According to some interesting researches by two 
French physiologists, it seems that the lungs of 
animals, even when in a state of perfect health, 
give off, besides carbonic acid, a decided poison, 
which is very prejudicial to animal life. It is 
believed that it is this poison that renders a 
confined atmosphere so auhealthy and dangerous. 
The carbonic acid expired does not wholly account 
for the particular effects which have been noted 
by these experimenters. 

A singular explosion lately occurred at the 
town of Rochester in the state of New York. 
A Company there, which supplied the gas-works 
of the town with naphtha, pumped this inflam- 
mable liquid through a pipe two miles in length, 
which passed through the centre of the town. 
For some unexplained reason this pipe burst, and 
the naphtha got into the sewers to the amoutit 
of about fourteen thousand gallons. The vapour 
caught fire, and flames burst through the pave- 
ments in the streets and caused a number of 
explosions, which unfortunately led to fatal 
results. 

Professor Milne, whose researches in earth- 
quake phenomena are so well known, has in the 
Transactions of the Seismological Society of 


Japan called attention to a result of earthquakes 


which before has not met with the attention it 
deserves. He states that the gradual increasing 
terror has developed generation after generation 
in a nation subject to these terrible convulsions 
of nature, and that these terrors cannot but have 
a permanent effect upon the nation at large. He 

lis us that the survivors of the earthquake at 
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Manila in 1880 said that they had lived ten years 
ina minute. Again, at Chio,a year later, whole 
communities suddenly suffered terrors which in 
many cases amounted to madness ; and for years 
after such a catastrophe, every tremor of the 
earth would produce a panic. Professor Milne 
believes that the effect of earth-disturbances upon 
the human race generally has been very great ; 
and he further says, that if those forces which 
have been common in South America were 
turned loose in England or Germany, they 
would ultimately produce nations with no idea 
of permanency, and among whom everything 
intellectual would collapse—a result which would 
sink Germans and Englishmen to the lowest level 
in the ranks of civilised communities. 

We have heard at different times so many 
panaceas for sea-sickness, all of which have dis- 
appointed expectation, that we are loath to give 
credence to a new one. It is stated, however, 
that the great remedy has at last been found in 
a substance which is called Anti-pyrene, one more 
product from that inexhaustible conjurer’s bottle 
called coal-tar. This new remedy it is said has 
been administered with the best results, and is 
actually now being sold in little tablets of five 
grains each, which can easily be kept in the waist- 
coat pocket. 

We have all learned to admire the great talent 
of Japanese artists, the chief charm of whose work 
is that they get their inspiration direct from 
nature; indeed, in some respects they may be 
said to be closer observers of nature than Euro- 
peans, notably in the case of the representation 
of flying birds, which, as we have pointed out 
before, they show with the wings sometimes in 
a downward position, which is strictly in accord- 
ance with nature, as has lately been proved by 
numerous instantaneous photographs. But with 
all our admiration for the Japanese, we can hardly 
endorse the opinion of one of their Commissioners, 
who some eighteen months ago was deputed by 
their government to visit the various art-centres 
of Europe and America. The deputation of which 
this official was a member has now returned to 
Japan, and has given in a Report, which, com- 
pressed into one paragraph, says ‘that Japanese 
art is the only living art in the world to-day.’ 
This Japanese critic further states that there is 
almost no such thing to-day as good European 
design, the capacity for designing having died out 
several centuries ago. 
news for those who have believed in the forward 
progress of our various Art Schools throughout 
the country. Let us hope that it is not quite 
true. 

Some very curious experiments have recently 
been made by Major King of the Engineer Corps, 
United States. He has converted a pair of large 
cannon, each weighing more than twenty tons, 
into an electro-maguet, by crossing their ends 
with a bundle of iron rails, and placing coils of 
wire around their muzzles in connection with a 
dynamo-machine, The effects obtained from this 


novel magnet are very wonderful, as is shown by | 


certain photographs which are reproduced in the 
Scientific American. In one of these photographs 
we see a string of four fifteen-inch shells, each 
weighing three hundred and twenty pounds, sus- 

nded from the muzzle of one of the guns. 
These shells are hung one upon the other, just 


This is indeed discouraging | 


| as four tacks might be held up upon a toy-magnet. 
Some other very novel effects have been obtained 
from this enormous magnet. 

According to the Electrician, an agreement 
has been entered into whereby London will be 
| brought by telephone within speaking distance of 
| the Midland counties, and ultimately also of the 
north of England. The details have not yet 
| been elaborated ; but it is said that Birmingham 
, and London will be able to converse together very 
| shortly. 
We have heard so much from different sources 
| about the abuse of tea as a beverage, that we are 
glad to note that Professor Sée, in a lecture lately 
delivered at the Hotel-Dieu, Paris, upon the diet 
of patients, referred to tea as the best of bever- 
ages. He asserts that it is the best digestive 
known, provided that it is drunk shortly after 
being infused. He ridicules the idea of tea being 
injurious, and says that it is the best fluid upon 
which to maintain intellectual activity. 

The task of moving a house bodily from one 
situation to another is one which has been under- 
taken more than once, especially in America. 
But it is not often that an enterprise of the kind 
has been attempted on such a scale as is now 
contemplated at Coney Island, New York. Here 
| there is a building called the Hotel Brighton, which, 
| like many other houses, has, in spite of a very old 
axiom regarding the futility of such a mode of 
building, been erected on the sand. At the par- 
ticular point where it stands, the sea is rapidly 
encroaching, and the owners of the hotel have 
made up their minds—as they cannot keep the 
waves back—to remove their premises out of their 
reach. For this purpose, the hotel, which weighs 
five thousand tons and is three stories high and 
which has a frontage of four hundred and sixty 
feet, is to be cut up into three sections, and moved 
away on a railway constructed underneath it, by 
a dozen or more engines. A bathing pavilion of 
smaller size is to be carted away in a similar 
fashion. We are indebted to our contemporary 
Iron for these particulars. 

The occurrence of mysterious fires in cargoes of 
cotton has often formed the subject of remark, 
and many reasons have been suggested to explain 
them, that of spontaneous combustion being the 
theory generally adopted. The Board of Trade 
has recently caused an inquiry to be made into 
a fire which occurred last December on the ship 
Hawarden, and the result of this inquiry points to 
incendiarism. Several matches have been found 
in the remains of the cotton bales which have 
been examined, and the presumption is that these 
matches were placed purposely among the cotton 
by the men who stowed the cargo in the ship. 
The inducements for the destruction of a vessel 
before it leaves port are not at first 4 oe ; but 
it is explained by one witness that a large number 
of persons benefit by such a catastrophe, however 
the unfortunate owners of the goods or the under- 
writers of the ship may suffer. These favoured 
ones are stevedores, owners of storehouses, sur- 
veyors, lawyers, and many others, According to 
Dr Dupré, the well-known chemist, American 
cotton is so pure in substance that it is next to 
impossible for spontaneous ignition to occur, It 
| is laste that it is with cotton as with wool—if 
‘these fibres are highly saturated with oil, such 
|combustion is produced under certain circum- 
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stances ; but he distinctly gives it as his opinion 
that the cotton on board the ship in question was 
set on fire before, or while it was being put into 
the vessel. 

A short time ago, the French government ap- 
pointed a Commission to decide upon the reci- 

ient of the Volta prize of fifty thousand francs 
or the most important Application of Electricity ; 
and this Commission has conferred the honour 
upon M. Gramme. Electricians will be glad that 
the prize has been awarded to one who has done 
so much towards the development of the modern 
dynamo-machine. It will be remembered that M. 
Gramme pointed out a new and important method 
of producing the electric current by means of 
his well-known ring-armature. It is true the 
rinciple of the ring was published some years 
Pefore he applied it in the well-known Gramme 
Machine, but he was the first to put it upon a 
practicable footing. 

The great Lick Telescope, about the progress of 
which so much has been heard during the past 
few years, is at length in working order, and 
several short trials of its performances have been 
made. Already a star has been discovered in the 
constellation Orion which no one has before seen. 
So far, Saturn and Neptune are the only planets 
which have been examined with the big telescope, 
for the other planets have not yet been in such 
a position that they could be viewed at a con- 
venient hour. The further results of observa- 
tions with this wonderful instrument will be 
anxiously looked for by astronomers. 

The medical journals do good service in being 
prompt to call attention to unforeseen dangers 
which may threaten the community, and the 
Lancet has recently warned our theatrical artists, 
both amateur and professional, of a practice 
where danger is apt to lurk. It is known that 
the glare of the footlights is very uncompli- 
mentary to the natural complexion of human 
beings, and therefore no actor thinks of stepping 
upon the stage without first going through a 
certain process which is known as ‘making-up.’ 
This consists generally of the application to the 
face of some white powder together with rouge. 
It is in the nature of these white powders that 
the Lancet smells danger. There is no harm in 
ordinary violet powders, which chiefly consist of 
starch ; but we are told that bismuth is occasion- 
ally used, and that carbonate of lead in large 

uantities, mixed with chalk, is very common. 

hen our stage friends learn that lead-colic 
and lead-paralysis have been sometimes traced to 
the use of such cosmetics, especially if used night 
after night, and that many milder forms of lead- 
poisoning have been traced to the same cause, 
they will do well to take heed of the caution 
which has been published for their benefit. 

It is a matter of common report that savage 
nations find antidotes to snake-bite in various 

lants. But, judging from the number of deaths 
rom snake-poison in our great Eastern depend- 
ency, it is very clear that there these antidotes can 
hardly be eflicacious, or that they are unknown 
to the general populace. Mr Daniell Morris has 
lately attempted to bring together for the first 
time a mass of information about these plants, 
with a view to test the truth of their alleged 
virtues, It is not quite clear how he will be able 
to make these tests, unless he depends upon 


experiments upon the lower animals; for oppor- 
tunities of watching the action of snake-bite are 
rarely offered to an investigator who is competent 
to come to any conclusion respecting them. But 
this enumeration of the various plants referred to 
is the first step in a very useful direction. 

According to the report of the Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution at Washington, the bison 
or American buffalo is all but extinct. A couple 
of years ago it was noted that the specimens in 
the Museum were of a very defective character, 
and it was at once resolved to replace them by 
fresh ones. Inquiry soon elicited the opinion that 
there were no bisons left, except in the Yellow- 
stone Park ; but afterwards some were heard of 
in Montana and Texas. With very great diffi- 
culty, twenty-two buffaloes were taken in an 
expedition which was organised for the purpose, 
and their skins and skeletons, which will now 
figure in the Museum, are regarded as being of 
almost priceless value. It is not too much to say, 
indeed, that in a few years’ time a buffalo skeleton 
will be almost as rare as an egg of the great auk. 
It is believed that besides the bison, in a few 
years the elk, the moose, the mountain sheep, 
and other animals of the United States will have 

The Chinese have the credit of having been 
acquainted with the art of printing many cen- 
turies before the name of Caxton was heard of; 
but it would seem, according to a correspondent 
of the North China Daily News, that in some 
places at least the art is followed in a very 

rimitive fashion. He describes a printing estab- 
lchanent which is of a portable nature; for the 
custom in the part of the country to which he 
alludes is to hire the printers, who bring their 
type and various appliances with them, and set 
up a workshop on any spot required. The 
Chinese compositor stands in front of a block of 
hard wood, which is hollowed out into grooves 
about an inch in depth. The bottom of these 
grooves is filled with common stiff clay, and the 
various types, which are cut in square blocks of 
wood, are stuck into this clay until the block or 
frame is filled. The compositor then presses a 
flat board upon the top of the types, so as to give 
the characters a plane surface. He then brushes 
over their face with printing-ink, and presses 
paper upon them to get an impression. This he 
carefully scans; and if any of the types have 
been pressed out of position, he carefully adjusts 
them with a pair of pincers, which also serves as 
a tool for handling the types and placing them in 
osition. -It is said that this method of printing 
1as been handed down from generation to genera- 
tion for more than six hundred years. 

“A Year’s Insect Hunting at Gibraltar’ is the 
title of a very interesting article contributed to 
the Entomologist’s Magazine by Mr J. J. Walker, 
one of the officers of Her Majesty's gunboat 
Grappler. Mr Walker tells us that the insects 
which swarm about the Rock exhibit a great 
many different species. Buttertlies may be found 
there all the year round. He has found nine hun- 
dred species of beetles, and is continually adding 
to their number. But besides the purely entomo- 
logical interest attached to this account, we gain 
from Mr Walker’s paper much concerning the 
botanical, geological, and other features of the 
Rock of Gibraltar. The Barbary ape is found 
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there in a wild state, and nowhere else in Europe. | peas form part of what was once’ the arch- 
These apes, being protected, increase rapidly in ishop’s palace —the very place from which Becket 
numbers, and are very bold in their depredations ; went on his last journey to the cathedral. The 
among the gardens during the fruit season. skeleton was laid out carefully and reverently in 
the drawing-room, the body covered with a silken 
Paiste F cloth, and the skull fixed upon moistened clay 
AN UNEXPECTED DISCOVERY. and enveloped in a damp cloth. These coverings 
SUPPOSED REMAINS OF THOMAS A BECKET. being removed, the skeleton, which is voctionllg 
entire, proved that the body must have been 
On the 29th of December 1170, Thomas 4 Becket, | that of a man of just about six feet in height, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, was assassinated by | with powerful limbs and strong frame. The 
four English knights, in revenge for the insults | skull showed that the owner had possessed a 
which, in their opinion, he had heaped upon their | large mouth, of most determined character; a 
sovereign lord, King Henry II. The archbishop’s | forehead somewhat low, but remarkably broad, 
body was hastily entombed, and buried in the | and with prominent temples; the marks of the 
crypt of the cathedral, whence it was some years | indentation of some sharp weapon upon the skull 
after removed to the gorgeous shrine which was | being plainly visible just above the left eye— 
erected for its reception. ‘In the month of August | thus suggesting immediately that the deceased 
1539, that shrine was destroyed by the emissaries | had been attacked in the very manner in which 
of King Henry VIII. ; the archbishop’s coffin was | we all know that Becket met his death. Strange, 
taken out of its resting-place, and the remains | if the remains be actually those of the murdered 
were ordered to be burnt. Some historians tell | archbishop, that they should rest once again, before 
us that the order was carried out; others, no | their reinterment for ever, in a room in the very 
less deserving our credit, assert that the bones | building in which he slept on the night before he 
which were burnt were not those of Becket, whose | met his death seven hundred and seventeen years 
remains had been carried away by night, and | ago! 
remained undiscovered. Which account are we| The remains have been by this time carefully 
to look upon as the true one? restored to their resting-place in the cathedral ; 
After the lapse of three and a half centuries, | but two or three photographs were taken of 
some light has been thrown upon the answer to | them while they ‘lay in state,’ and they were 
this question by the interesting and unexpected examined by anatomical experts. 
discovery which was made in the crypt of the| As the writer and his friend left the precincts, 
cathedral a few weeks since. Under the direc- the thought forcibly occurred: were we actually 
tion of three gentlemen well known in the neigh- | face to face with the dead archbishop of long 
bourhood for their interest in antiquarian matters, ago? Who shall say? The discovery at least 
Canon Scott Robertson, Canon Routledge, and Mr’ was an unexpected one, and as interesting as it 
Austin, excavations were being made in the crypt | was unexpected. 
with a view to the discovery of any existing | —— ee 
remains of the foundations of the building which AT MIDNIGHT. 
preceded the erection of the cathedral in its mia ate drift 
present condition, While doing so, the thought Tux pallid moonlight through the casement drifts 
suggested itself that it might be possible to find A sea of silver-breaking spray, that falls 
out the exact spot where the coffin of the martyred Shimmering down the darkly-shadowed walls 
archbishop was placed before its transference to| And oaken floor. Outside, the nightwind lifts 
the famous shrine. The searchers were more| A rustling branch against the pane: it shifts 
than rewarded for their trouble by finding a The shadow to and fro, and faintly calls 
stone case, not made in the form of an ordinary In soft sea-tones, learned where the slow foam crawls 
coffin, but apparently made to do duty for a| In serpent-wreathed coils through craggy rifts. 
coffin in some sudden emergency. In the lower| 0 crooning west wind, dost thou bear to me ; 
part of this case no bones were found; but in No greeting from one loved and far away ? 
the upper part there were the entire remains Is there no message in thy whispering 
of a weil skeleton—that of a tall powerful | To me awake, waiting to hear from thee 
man; the bones all carefully placed together in One tender prayer that her dear lips might say 
such fashion as to show that the body had not Ere slumber shadowed her with drowsy wing ? 
been primarily buried in its present receptacle, 
but that the bones had been hurriedly and yet 
reverently collected together from elsewhere and 
placed in their extemporised resting-place. Were 
these the bones of Thomas 4 Becket? was the ques- 1st. All communications should be addressed to the 
tion which naturally occurred to the discoverers ; | 339 High Street, 
and although it seems impossible to decide the Pro 
— absolutely, yet the burden of evidence is in | 3¢, To secure their safe return if ineligible, ALL MaNou- 
vour of those who believe that they are. soRIPTS, whether accompanied by a letter of advice or 
In company with a friend, the writer made tere, honkd gl oe writer’s Name and Address 
ilerim: j alics written upon them 
ay ping Offerings of Verse should invariably be accompanied 
é A y a stamped and directed envelope. 
of the man who took so prominent & part. in | If the above rules are complied with, the Editor will 
his country’s history seven centuriesago, Arming | g, 


0 his best to insure the safe return of ineligible payers. 
himself with a permission from the Dean, he | ——— - Sata tics = 


presented himself at the house of Mr Austin, | Printed and Published by W. & R. CHAMBERS, 47 Pater- 
the architect to the Dean and Chapter, whose | noster Row, Lonpon, and 339 High Street, EDINBURGH. 
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ESTABLISHED 


INSURANCE COMPA 
Conducted under the Official Supervision of the Insurance Department of the Government 


of the State of New York, Reports deposited annually with the Board of Trade in Great 
Britain, tn accordance with “ The Life Assurance Companies Act, 1870.” 


TRUSTEES FOR GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 


With whom is deposited 250,000 Dollars in United States Bonds (for the protection of all Policy Holders and 
Annuitants) and 100,000 Dollars in the same Bonds (as additional protection for the 
representatives of d d Policy Holders), or equal to over £70,000 in all. 


THE RIGHT Hon. HUGH C. E. CHILDERS, M.P., F.R.S. 
FREDERICK FRANCIS, Esa., Director London & County Bank. 
A. H. PHILLPOTTS, EsqQ., CARSHALTON, SURREY. 
BANKERS { LONDON & COUNTY BANK, 21, LOMBARD STREET, E.C. : 
BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, 3, CLemMENt’s LANE, Lomparp Street, E.C. 
SOLICITORS—Messrs. ASHURST, MORRIS, CRISP & CO., 6, OLD Jewry, E.C. 


| LIFE ASSURANCE ONLY. PURELY MUTUAL. 


All Profits belong to Policy Holders, and Apportionments are made annually. 


STATEMENT for Year ending December 3ist, 1886 :— 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS... .. .. £15,416,034 


SURPLUS over all Liabilities and Reserve Fund, naan 
to Valuation made by the Government £3,199,448 


INCOME FOR YEAR... .. « « £8,874,847 


ACTUAL RESULTS. 


The following Policies were taken out on the following plan at the London 
Office of the NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY (76 & 77, 
CHEAPSIDE), in 1872, and having matured in 1887, were then paid :— 


Plan—15-YEAR ENDOWMENT—15-Year Tontine Investment. 


| 
| 
| 


Poticy No. Poticy Amount. ANNUAL Premium, Company. 
91,800 1,000 66 0 5 1, dss 15 2 
92,442 2,500 166 2 1 3,731 8 5 
93,333 500 36 16 7 826 5 2 
93,475 500 33 9 7 75115 7 
93,769 1,000 66 19 2 ie 1,503 11 5 
93,882 500 33 0 3 | 74117 7 


Notre.—The Policy Holder in each case has been insured against death during 
the fifteen years, and being alive at the maturity of the Policy, received an amount 
equivalent to the refund of all the premiums paid, with nearly five per cent. 
compound interest; thus his insurance during the fifteen years cost him nothing. 


PRINTERS: ©. & E. LAYTON, LONDON. [P.T.0, 
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LATEST ADVANCES IN LIFE INSURANCE. 


N addition to the Annual Bonus and Five-Year Dividend Policies 
which the Company issue—plans which are admirably adapted to meet 
many requirements_—-they have recently introduced two systems of insurance 
which specially commend themselves to all who desire the largest possible 
provision against death, as well as the most remunerative return during life. 
Each system offers life insurance combined with an investment, and, in the case 
of the first-mentioned system, practical freedom of action with respect to occu- 
pation, residence, and travel after two years. The first of these systems is 
called the 


Nonforfeiting Tontine Limited-Endowment Plan, 


and under Rate C (20-year period) of this plan an Annual Payment of £40. Ios. od. 
will secure, at age 35, a £1000 Policy, with the guarantee that if death occur within 
the 20 years, the £1000, together with the total amount of premiums actually 
paid, will be payable to the beneficiary. 

Should the Insured survive the 20 years, a Cash Payment of £500, together 
with the Tontine Surplus (estimated at £516), will be payable by the Company 
on surrender of the Policy; or, if preferable, an Annuity for life or a Paid-up 
Policy may be arranged for. 


The second of these systems is called the 


Nonforfeiting Tontine Plan, with Limited Premium a 


and under the 20-year Endowment Table of this plan, an Annual Payment of 
£58. 9s. tod. will secure, at age 35, a £1000 Policy, with the guarantee that if 
death occur within the 20 years, the £1000, together with the total amount of 
premiums actually paid, will be payable to the beneficiary. 

Should the Insured survive the 20 years, a Cash Payment of £1000, together 
with the Tontine Surplus (estimated at £719), will be payable by the Company 
on surrender of the Policy; or, if preferred, an Annuity for Life or a Paid-up 
Policy can be arranged for. 


Estimates at any age for these Plans, or for 10 and 15-year Tontine Policies, can 
be obtained on application. 


ANNUITIES. 


This Company grants ANNUITIES upon more favourable rates than British | 
Companies, the higher rate of interest obtained by their investments in first-class 
American securities enabling them to do so. 


RATE FOR £100 ANNUITY. 


| AGES. 

| 50 | 60 | 70 

Mates... 1,254 18 0 975 0 0 | 70918 0 
FemaLes ...| 1,309 0 0 | 1,041 40 | 763 4 0 


CHIEF OFFICE FOR GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND :— 


76 & 77, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


J. FISHER SMITH, General Manager ; 


From whom Prospectus, containing full information, can be obtained. 
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seed be the pen is the pen of the age, The Editor joyfully shouts from his den, 
the banker, the merchant, the sage ; “Eureka! I've found it, the Ball-pointed pe: i 


BALL-POINTED PENS 


(H. Hewitt’s Patent—Britain, 429; America, 295,395). 


PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 


4 LONDON. SYDNEY. 
PARIS. MELBOURNE. 
VIENNA. ADELAIDE. 
BRISBANE. 
MOSCOW. 


AMSTERDAM. 


ADVANTAGES 
OF THE BALL-PoINTED PENS. 


They are made of the finest Sheffield rolled 
steel, guided by an experience of many years. 
Mr. Hewitt’s Patent is, without doubt, the 
most important improvement in 
steel pens since first introduced. 


‘Instead of the extreme point touching the 
paper, and as is the case with ordinary pens, 


frequently scratching and spurting, those 
made according to this process glide over the 
paper with a facility impossible to describe. 
They are suitable for writing*in' every 
position, glide over any paper, 
never scratch nor stick in the 
paper. This system also strengthens the 
pen and increases its durability. 


| ORMISTON GLASS, 


8 STREET, EDINBURGH. 
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BALL-POINTED PENS. 


506. Falcon.—Medium fine point ; suitable for all classes of commercial work. 
A thoroughly reliable pen. 

516zr. Scribe.—Extra fine point. Large ink-holding’ bowl, obviating frequent 

dipping. For ledger work or very fine writing. 


516F. Bank.—Same pen as above, but with medium fine point. The book- 
keepers’ friend. 


POINT 
- LEDDER 


521. Ledger.—Broad shouldered; medium point. Capacious and flexible 
business pen. 


526r. Hawk.—Strong, firm, fine-pointed; suitable for general correspondence 
_and book-work. 
526m. Eagle.—Same as above, but with medium point. For bold or rapid 
writing this pen is unequalled. 


HOWINC 


587M. Jay.—Small; medium point, with reservoir attachment, capable of 
holding a large supply of ink. Suitable for ladies; also the legal and 
medical professions. 

58378. Pelican.—Same as above, but with broad point. For antique and other 
fashionable writing papers—invaluable. Nos. 537M. and 537B. may also 

be had without the reservoir. 


545. Stub.—Medium broad point. The many admirers of this shaped pen are 
recommended to try a “ball-pointed stub,” and they will never use any 
other. 


546. James Watt.—Medium point. 


Mancuester ALuM Works, September 22, 1886. 
As the largest manufacturers in our line in the world, and constant inventors ourselves, we very much admire 
your Ball-Pointed Pens, and we consider it certain that ultimately they will displace all other commercial pens, 
The box you sent us—No. 546—contains just the kind we wanted, and it is quite charming to listen to the quill- 
like music it makes while running after and keeping up with our thoughts. 
P. SPENCE & SONS. 


The above Pens are made in fine silver-grey steel, in 6d. and 1/ boxes; also in 
gross boxes, price 3/. 


Electro-Gilt Pens. 


Nos. 506, 516r, 521, 526m, 537M, 537n, may be had electro-gilt, highly finished, 


equal to gold pens—in 6d. and 1/ boxes ; also in gross boxes, price 4/6. 
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“FEDERATION” FOUNTAIN PENS. 


“BALL POINTED | 


FRONT VIEW. . BACK VIEW. 


These possess all the qualities of the ordinary Ball-pointed pens, and in addition 
have a reservoir or fountain capable of containing a supply of ink sufficient 
for writing 200 words. 


Made with fine or medium points, in silver-grey or gilt—in attractive boxes 
at 1/; also in half-gross boxes, grey, 2/6; gilt, 5/6. 


“FEDERATION” PENHOLDERS. 


H. HEWIT?’S PATENT.—NAME REGISTERED, NO. 55499. 


These Holders not only prevent the pen from blotting when laid on the desk, but 
give a firm and comfortable grip for the fingers. 


In Cedar, Rosewood, Ebony, or Polished Bone, price 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. 
The Secretary of Royal Bank of Scotland says—‘‘ They are excellent for a Bank counter.” 


A FEW USERS OF THE 
BALL-POINTED PENS. 


OsBorNE, January 26th, 1885.—Sir Henry Ponsonby begs leave to acknowledge, with thanks, the receipt of 
the boxes of patent pens which Messrs. Ormiston & Glass have had the goodness to send here. He has had much 
pleasure in submitting these pens to the Queen. 


Mar.eorovau Hovss, 8.W., 27th February 1885.—Mr. Knollys requests you to send a box of “J” pens, like 
the sample enclosed (537m), and also a box with broader nibs (5378). 


Marsie Pavace, St. PeTerspuRG, 2lst June 1887.—Will you kindly send two boxes of pens and two 
“Federation” holders to H. I. H. the Grand Duke Constantine. Duties will be paid here. 


THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
LONDON & COUNTY BANK. 
ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. 


BARON DE ROTHSCHILD, Paris. 

SIR W. G. ARMSTRONG, MITCHELL & CO. 
ARTHUR & CO., LimitEp, GLAsGow. 
COPESTAKE, HUGHES, CRAMPTON & CO. LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
CROSSE & BLACKWELL, Lonpon. : NORTH-EASTERN RAILWAY CO. 

JOSIAH WEDGEWOOD & SONS, Srokn-on-Trent. LONDON & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY Cv. 


The above Pens and Penholders are sold by all Stationers throughout the world. 
If any difficulty is experienced in getting them, send One Shilling and Sixpence, 
for which you will receive a 1/ assorted box of Pens, and an 
Ebony “Federation” Penholder Post Free, from 


ORMISTON & GLASS, 
8 ELDER STREET, EDINBURGH. 
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' THERE IS A BLIND SPOT IN YOUR EYE. 


_.Proor.—Shut the left eye, and, at a | will entirely disappear from view. It will 
distance of six inches, look steadily at | again appear when further off. 
the centre of the ball in above diagram, Any person whd can disprove the above 


when the star will be seen at the same | fact will receive from Ormiston & GLass 
time. Then, still gazing at the ball, remove | the sum of Five Guineas, or its equivalent— 
the paper a few inches, when the star A Box of Ball-Pointed Pens. . 


HIS is the only workable patent 
which has ever been applied to 
steel pens. None of the turned- 
up, turned-down, oblique, or other 
anomalous points, applied to pens, 
have been or can be patented, as they 
are simply abortions of manufacture 
which are soon discarded after trial. 
There are ten varieties of Ball- 
Pointed Pens suitable for all classes 
of writers. Ask your Stationer for 
A Shilling Assorted Box, 


AND 
Choose @ pen to suit your hand, 


ORMISTON & GLASS, Edinburgh. 


Edinburgh: T. & A. Constable, Printers to Her Majesty. 


(PATENT 9073). 
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DEALERS WHO KEEP THE 


FHEALTH BRAIDED WIRE BUSTLES 


ARE SURE TO SUIT EVERY CUSTOMER, 
Because they are made to conform to all prevailing styles and tastes in dress. 


E They are the LIGHTEST, STRONGEST, and most PLIABLE 
Bustles made. 


They yield to the slightest pressure, yet immediately return to their proper shape 
r the severest usage, and they properly sustain the heaviest drapery, so that 

is: wearers are never mortified by their being crushed, or bent into ridiculous 
pes. 


| These Bustles are Remodelled frequently from the 
Best Shapes in the Fashionable World, 


9 | Ana Ladies wearing them can be sure that, while preserving their health, they 
4 are wearing the latest and most tasteful shapes. 


SOLD BY ALL DRAPERS AND LADIES’ OUTFITTERS. 


If you cannot find them, we will send Samples, Post Free, 
on receipt of above Prices. 


6€, CHURCH STREET, 


us has this 


made by 
Bond, SHOREDITCH, LONDON, E. 
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THESE HEADS + 


Show the Latest Styles of Dressing the Mair. 


They are taken from the last French, American, and English Fashion Magazines. 


Some of them look a little difficult to do, and they are, unless THE 


MIKADO BRAIDED WIRE 


Are used in producing the puffs and fulness. They weigh about 4 an ounce 

er pair. They do not heat the head, as wool or hair will. By holding the 

fair out loose they keep it from getting musty or gathering dampness 
from perspiration. 


MADE TO MATCM ANY COLOUR MAIR. 
Ask to see them. Sold by Hair Dealers and others. 


If you do not find them we will send Samples, post free—Small, two fo 
1s. 3d.; Large, for Pompadour, two for 1s. 6d, 


PRICE LIST TO DEALERS. 


AMERICAN BRAIDED WIRE COMPANY 


64 CHURCH ST., SHOREDITCH, LONDON. 
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This 1s the way we wash ourhands, 
“Wash our hands.” 

Wash our hands” 
This, is the way we wash our hands” 
With PEARS’ SOAP in the morning.” 
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“would be enhanced by proper care. 


) PEARS’ SOAP “sold. everywhere. 
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Chilare en because it ig perfectly pure, and doeg 
mot irrifate their delicate Senéitive skin, nor te 
their little cues smart. It lasts g0 long that it ig 
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The great Authority on the Skin, the Late 


i+ + Sir Erasmus Wilson, F.R.S. + * 


PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS. OF ENGLAND, 


Pcalis it a ‘‘BALM FOR THE SKIN,” and strongly 
recommends its use for the complexion 


TABLETS Gd. & Is. Each, !NS'ST ON HAVING } 
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Be greats PATENT ABDOMINAL BELTS. Undoubtedly the 
A 


greatest improvement ever effected. Prices: 45s., 358., 255. 
dress the Superintendent, Ladies’ Department. 


.. ELASTIC STOCKINGS. Strong, light, and porous, 


Cotton, 5s., 6s. 6d. ; Silk, 7s. 6d. ; ros. 6d. ; 14s. 6d. ; 17s. 6d. 
each. For measurement send the circumference at calf, ankle, and 
instep. 

AILEY'’S TRUSSES. Every known description manufactured 
AILEY’S IMPROVED CHEST-EXPANDING BRACES.— 
Invaluable for growing children, Price 1as. 6d. State age. 
Catalogues Free. 


W. H. BAILEY & SON, 38 Oxford Street, W. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
woo INSTITUTION, 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


q 
Invested £4,280,000 | 
Paid in Claims........................ .£7,000,000 
Profits Declared to 1882 £3,400,000 


Endowment Assurances payable at any age 
(or previous death) on exceptionally 


FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. 


FOOD 


INFANTS INVALIDS 


and and 
CHILDREN. THE AGED. 


FOOD 


BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


2s. 6d. Bottles. 


Sold Everywhere. 
GIVES 
Great Bopiry Strenctu! 
Great Nerve STRENGTH! 
Great MENTAL STRENGTH! 
Great Dicestive STRENGTH! 


Promotes Appetite. 
Cures Dyspepsia, Hysteria, Nervous Complaints, 
General Debility. 


A PHOSPHATIC FOOD FOR DELICATE CHILDREN. 


The original 
preparation of 
the late 
EDWARD PARRISH, for which 
SQUIRE & SONS were for 20 years 
the sole agents, and for the last 
13 years have been the authorised 
manufacturers. 


In Bottles, 2s., 3s. 6d., and 6s. each of Chemists, 


OR BY PARCEL POST FREE DIRECT FROM 


SQUIRE & SONS, 


Her Majesty’s Chemists, 
413 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


CHEMICAL 
FOOD. 


favourable terms. 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, 
foreign whatever. 

The Strength, Refinement, and 

great lasting quality of this Per- 

country. 

Prices in bottles, 1s., 1s. 6d., 2s., 35., 48. 6d., and 6s. Post 
free, 2d. extra. Also in neat cases suitable for presents, 35., 43+ 6d., 
ACNE, DISFIGUREMENTS. 

Makes the Skin clear, smooth, supple, healthy. 
COCOON ” 

style as COCOON 

Wool, sold to them 

as genuine COCOON 


S. SAINSBURY’S 
fume render it one of the most 
5s. 6d., 8s., 108. 6d., and rss. 6d. Post free, 3d. extra. 
Havinghad numerous 
Wool, please note that 


Prepared from 
the finest ENGLISH 
LAVENDER, 
without any 
economical as well as elegant WA ER 
Scents extant. a 
176 and 177 STRAND, LONDON; 
and at the Railway Bookstalls, and generally throughout the 
LO 
THE CURE FOR SKIN DISEASES. 
ERUPTIONS, BLOTCHES, ECZEMA, 
complaints from 
Ladies that they have 
had inferior wool 
balled in the same 
none is genuine unless 
bearing the word 
COCOON,” which 
is our Registered Trade 
Mark, on band en- 
circling the ball, and 
that all others are 
substituted solely for 
the sake of extra 
profit to the retaller. 
The fastest possible 
usi for 


dyes are 
COCOON WOOL. 


Directions for Knitting a number of useful articles, free of charge, 


on receipt of stamped and addressed envelope, mentioning this 
Journal. 


WOOD & BURTT, Spinners, Holmfirth. 
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